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PREFACE 

In this treatise an attempt has been made to present a 
careful and exliaustive study of tlie chronicles of Ceylon in a 
spirit of scientific research. In 1908 Geiger made a critical 
study of this subject for the first time in his work on The 
Dipavamsa mid Mahdvamsa and their Historical development of 
Ceylon. In 1928 G. P. Malalasekera published a book on the 
Pali Literature of Ceylon {J.R.A.8. publication, Prize Publica¬ 
tion Fund, Vol. X) and in 1933 I, in my History of Pali 
Literature, dealt with tlie same topic. In the present book 
my treatment is dilft'reiit from that of the previous writers. 
In three chapters I have discussed the chronological, literary, 
and historical position of the chronicles in Pali and Sinhalese. 
I have tried to utilize all the available materials, whidi may 
be gathered from ancient and modern literature on the subject. 
This work is, I believe, lU'w in its treatnumt, and will remove 
a long-felt want. I shall cojisider my labour amply rewardc'd, 
if it be of some use to scholars interest(ai in the Ceylonese 
(ihi'onicles. 


Calcutta, 

43 Kailas Bose Street, 
February, 1947. 


Bimala Churn Law. 
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Chapter I 


CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION 

It is not unreasonably claimed that so far as the Buddhist 
world is concerned, the Theras of Ceylon stand unrivalled in 
the field of Chronicles narrating not only the political history 
of their island but also the ecclesiastical history of their faith. 
If the Dlpamrnsa is the oldest known Pali chronicle produced 
in Ceylon, the Sasanavamsadlpa by Thera Vimalasara is 
certainly the latest one (1929), In between the two we have 
first of all general introductions to the Suman^alavildaini 
and a few other commentaries written by Buddhaghosa, the 
pioneer Pali commentator, and after that the general introduc¬ 
tion to the Samantapdsadikd, the MaMmmsa by Mahanaraa 
in its two recensions, the Mahdhodhivamsa, the DipavamsaUha- 
kathd, the Varmatthappakasim, the Ddthdvamsa, the Thupa- 
vamsa, the Cetiyavamsatthakatha, the NaldtadhdtMvanisa, and 
the Saddhammasangaha, all written in Pali, and, above all, 
the Gulavamsa representing the continuation of the MaM- 
vamsa through its later supplements. In the list one must 
include also such Sinhalese writings as the Pujdvall, the 
Nikdpasangraha, the Dhdtuvamsa, the Rdjdvall, the Rdjamtnd- 
kara and Vuttamdld. Although wo have a masterly disserta¬ 
tion on the chronological position of these works from the pen 
of Geiger, it is necessary to reconsider it before dealing with 
their literary position. 

1. Dlpavamsa.^ —The main reason advanced for regard¬ 
ing this Pali Chronicle of Ceylon as a work of antiquity is that 
it stands, as distinguished from the rest which are (;hrono- 
logically later, as the literary production of a school or com¬ 
munity, and not as the composition of an individual author. 
It is considered to be the last of the literary works of Ceylon 
which had no special authors.® Oldenberg places the closing 
date of the Dlpavamsa in its extant form between the beginning 


* Vide Oldenberg Ed. and TV. (1879); Geiger Ed. and Tr. {P.T.S., 1908 and 
1912); Geiger, Dlpavamsa und Mahdvamsa imd die geschichtliche iiberlieferung 
in Ceylon, Leipzig 1905; Tr. by E. M. Coomaraswamy, Colombo, 1908; 

63, 1909, 540ff.; Indian Antiquary, XXXV, p. 443; Wiener Zeitschrift fUr die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. XXI, pp. 203 and 307, The Dtpavarriaa puts 
together some well-known traditions handed down among the Buddliiste of 
Ceylon sometimes in a clumsy manner. For historical and geographical data 
from this chronicle (Vide B, C. Law, History of Pali Literature, II, Chap, VI, 
pp, 655fif.), 

* Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p, 132, 
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of the fourth and the first third of the fifth century A.D.‘ 
Malalasekera while discussing the question of its closing date 
significantly observes: ‘It could not have been closed before 
the beginning of the fourth century, because its narrative 
extends till about A.D. 302. Buddhaghosa quotes several 
times from the Dlpavamsa, but his quotations dilfer in some 
details from our version. In the Mahdvamsa we are told that 
Dhatusona (459-77) ordered the Dipavamsa to be recited in 
public at the annual Mahinda festival, so that by that time 
the Dlpavamsa had been completed. After that date it fell 
into disuse, its glory outdone by the more brilliant work of 
Mahanama; but it seems to have been studied till much later, 
because Dhammakitti III of the Aranyakavasi sect quotes 
it in his Saddhammasangaha (p. 47, v. 7; jj. 49, vv. 8 foil.) 
with great respect as a work of much merit and immense 
importance.’ ® 

The important question which arises at the outset is— 
what was the exact form of this chronicle, when king 
Dhatusena caused it to bo recited in public year after year 
during the Mahinda festival ? To put it in other words, did 
the narrative of the Dlpavamsa, as it was then known, extend 
beyond the advent of Mahinda in the island and the establish¬ 
ment of the Good Faith through his efforts ? Evidently it did 
not extend beyond this great event in the early history of 
Ceylon. It is also not quite correct to say that this chronicle 
is not the work of any individual author. Let us see what 
light its opening verses throw on its contents and author. 

Dtpagatnanam Bnddhassa dhdtu ca ® hodhiydgamam 
sangahdcariyavadan ^ m dlpamhi sdsandgamam 
narinddgamavxim vamsam ® MUayissam, suyMha me. 
pltipdmojjajamanam pasddeyyam manoramam 
anekdkdrasampannam cittikatvd smmtha me. 
udaggacittd sumand pahatthd tutthamdnasd 
niddosam bhadravacanam sakkaccam sampaUcchatha. 
suvMtha sabhe panidhdya mdnasam, vanisam pavakkhdmi 
param,pardgatam ® 

thutippasattham ^ bahundbhivannitam etamhi ndndkusu- 
mam va ganthitam. 


^ Dipcimmm, oclitejcl and translated by Oldenberg, p. 9. 

^ The Pali Literature of Ceylon^ p. 138. 

® Variants in the Vamsattliappakdmm, p. 36 —dhatunanit dhdiufl ca. 
^ ,, ibid.f p. 36, sangahd theravddarl. 

® M „ ,, M vdsaffi. 

® „ „ „ dbhaiam. 

’ »» „ „ „ atippaeaitham. 
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anupamam vamsavaraggavdsinam^ apubbam anannam 
tathamppakmitam ® 

ariydgatam ® vitamasabbhi vannitam sunMha * dlpatthuti 
sddhusakkatam. 

‘The chronicle of Buddha’s coining to the island, the 
arrival of the relic and the Bo (tree), the collection of the 
Teacher’s words (made at the Councils), the rise of the schools 
of teachers, the propagation of the religion in the island and 
the coming of (Vijaya), the chief of men, I am going to narrate, 
listen to me. Listen attentively to me, (the chronicle which is 
capable of) generating joy and gladness, (and which is) pleasing 
and delightfid and endowed with various forms. With an 
dated mind, well pleased, extremely glad (and) with heart’s 
content resjiectfully accept the faultless (and) good words. 
Listen all with rapt attention (when) I narrate the chronicle 
handed down from generation to generation, highly praised, 
described by many—this being like a garland woven of 
many kinds of flowers. Liston (when I describe) the eulogy 
of the island which is honourtnl by good men—tlie excellent 
chronicle of the best and foremost (among the teachers), 
(which is) new, unrivalled and well set forth, handed down by 
the elect and praised by those described as the best of the 
holy ones.’ 

Here the expression, sundtu we, ‘Listen to me’, is significant 
as a form of supplication made by an individual who was in 
the role of the narrator or author of the chronicle. Such is 
precisely the way in which Mahanama, the author of the 
Mahdvamsa, exhorts the interested hearers, i.e. readers, to 
hear the chronicle he was going to narrate well. Behind the 
Pali Canonical expressions, sundtu me bhante, surmntu bhonto 
mama ekavdkyam, the speaker is a single individual. Thus 
looked at from this point of view, the Dlpavamsa is as much 
the composition of a single atithor as the Mahavainsa, in spite 
of the fact that the name of the author of the former is yet 
unknown. 

The enumeration of the themes of the Dlpavamsa in its 
earlier form is equally important for the reason that it does 
not take us beyond the establishment of the Buddhist Order 
in the island by Mahinda and Sanghamitta. This chronicle in 
its present form closes, like Mahanama’s great work, with the 
reign of Mahasena. The subject matters of its earlier form 


^ Variants in the Vamaatthappdkasim, p. 36, vadinam, 
^ „ Icatam mppakdaitam, 

^ „ ,, „ ariydgatarn or ariydbhaiarn, 

* „ „ „ „ aunard^. 
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first half of the Chapter XVIII and with the verse 44 which 
reads: 

‘‘Idani atthi anndyo therikd majjhima nava 
vibhajjavddi vinayadhxird sdsane pavenipalakd 
hahussutd silasampannd obhdsenti maJiini iman ti' 

Here the word idani ‘now’, which occurs also as the first 
word of the first verse in the Chapter XVIII is significant. 
By it the author must have referred to a contemporary state of 
things. 

The mention of the six later Buddhist sects, viz. Hema- 
vatika, Rajagirika, Siddhattha, Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya and 
Apara Rajagirika,^ is also important from the chronological 
point of view. The Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas do not 
find mention in any Indian inscription earlier than those of 
Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda. The earlier eighteen and 
these later sects and schools of thought existed also in the 
time of Buddhaghosa, the author of the Kathdvatthu Attha- 
kathd.'^ 

The arithor of the Samantapdsadikd quotes verbatim the 
traditional verses from the Parivdra concerning the succession 
of the Vinaya teachers from Mahinda’s time. These are sadly 
missed in the Dlpavarnsa edited by Oldenberg. But the 
occurrence of such verses regarding the succession of the 
Vinaya teachers among the Theris from Sahghamitta’s time 
suggests that there were similar verses also regarding the 
succession of Vinaya teachers among the Theras from 
Mahinda’s time, and it seems quite probable that the verses 
were quoted in the Parivdra, from the Dlpavarnsa itself, in 
which case wo have to assume that these were later inter¬ 
polations in the Vinaya text. If it be so, the Dlpavarnsa 
as presupposed by the general introduction to the Vinaya 
Commentary must have been concluded with the first half of 
the Chapter XVIII. This fact may be made clear by a com¬ 
parison of the succession of the Vinaya Theris in the Dlpavarnsa 
with that of the Vinaya Theris incorporated into the Parivdra. 

The Dlpavarnsa contains three slightly different traditions 
regarding Sahghamitta and the Theris who accompanied her. 
According to one^* Sahghamitta, Rucananda, Kanakadatta 
and Sudhamma were the nuns, each of whom carried a branch 
of the Bo-tree to the island of Ceylon: 


^ Dipavamaat V, 64. 

® KatMvatthuppakarana-atthahzthd, J.P.T.S,, 1889, pp. 2ff; B. C. Law, 
Debates Commentary {P,T,S.), pp. 2ff. 

® Dtpavarpea, XVII, vv. 21-22. 
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Rvmnandd KanakadaMa, Svdhammd ca mahiddhikd 
bahiissutd SanghamiUd chalabhiUnd vicahkhavd, 
catasso hi bhikkhuniyo sabbd ca bodhim dharum. 

According to another ^ the Theri Sanghamitta was 
accompanied by ten other young nuns, viz. Uttara, Heina, 
Pasadapala, AggimittS, Dasika, Pheggu, Pabbata, Matt&, 
Malla and Dhammadasiya.® 

According to the third® the le>ading Theris, Mahadevi, 
Paduma, Hemasa, Unnala, Ahjali and Suma, accompanied 
Sanghamitta, together with sixteen thousand nuns. 

It would seem that the third tradition was really about 
the nuns who flourished not during the reign of king Deva- 
nampiya Tissa, the Ceylon contemporary of Asoka, but during 
that of some other king of Ceylon who came into power after 
king Dutthagamani Abhaya and before Kutikanna Tissa. 

The three traditions may bo reconciled only on the ground 
that the first of them is concerned with the five Theris including 
Sanghamitta, who were placed in charge of the five Bo- 
branches, the second with the eleven young nuns of importance 
including Sanghamitta, and the third with the six leading 
Theris among the many companions of Sanghamitta. 

The Dlpavamsa while giving an account of the Theris, 
first of all, speaks of the well-known Theris headed by 
Mahapajapati Gotami who became well versed in Vinaya 
(Vinayannu) in the Master’s lifetime. In the second stage it 
mentions the Theris, headed by Sanghamitta, who went to the 
island of Ceylon in Devanampiya Tissa’s time and recited the 
five Vinaya books and the seven Abhidhamma treatises in 
Anuradhapura.^ Immediately after this, it ofters a list of the 
eminent Theris of the island who were ordained by the Theris 
from India and who became noted for their special attain¬ 
ments. The Theris of Ceylon are connected with the reign of 
Kakavanna Tissa and those of the next stage with that of his 
son and successor Dutthagamani Abhaya. The Theris of the 
next stage are assigned to a period which elapsed after the 
death of Dutthagamani, while those of the sixth stage are 
referred to the time of Vattagamani Abhaya. It lists the lead¬ 
ing Vinaya Theris of the island, those connected with the reign 
of Kutikanna Abhaya and those with the reign of his son and 


^ Dipavamea, XVIII, vv. 11-12. 

® Again, the list in Dtpavamsa, XV, vv. 77*78, has MSsagalla for Pasadapala, 
Tappa for Pheggu and Mit&vada for Dasika. 

® Dipavamaa, XVIII, 24-25. 

* Ibid., XVin, vv. 11-13. 

Vinayam vdcayitpau pifakam Anurddhapuravhaye 
Vinaye paUca vdcemm $aUa c’eva pakararbe. (v. 13.) 
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successor Bh5tiya Abhaya. It should be noted that the last 
mentioned Ifiug finds a respectful mention in the Samanta- 
pdsadikd in connection with a meeting of the monks called by 
him for the decision of a Vinaya point then in dispute.^ 

The succession of the Vinaya teachers in the island is 
traced in the general introduction to the Samantapdsadikd 
from Mahinda and Arittha to the date of composition of the 
Vinaya Commentary, while that cited from the Parivdra, and 
presumably also from the Dipavamsa, leads us to think of 
nineteen eminent successors of Mahinda. The latter may be 
taken to bring us as far down as the first or second century A.D. 

Thus there is an earlier form of the Dipavamsa which was 
concluded with the reign of Bhatika Abhaya. 

It is evident from the prose account in the general intro¬ 
duction to the Samantapdsadikd that the Dipavamsa pre¬ 
supposed by it contained Chapter XVII giving us an account 
of the visits of Kakusandha and other previous Buddhas to 
the island when it was known by other names in succession. 

The Mahdrdjavamsa giving a genealogy of the Iksvaku 
rulers of the Solar race of Khattiyas from Mahasammata to 
Suddhodana, which is now contained in Chapter III, appears 
to have been a separate chronicle by itself, bodily incorporated 
into the Dipavamsa. The canonical basis of the chronicle 
may be traced in the legends occurring in the Pdli Nikdyas 
and the Mahdvastu. In what stage of the growth of the 
Dipavarnsa it came to bo included in it we cannot say. The 
introduction to the Samantapdsadikd throws no light on 
this point. 

The traditional succession of the Vinaya teachers in the 
island of Ceylon, as presented in the Parivdra, speaks of 
twenty-nine generations traced from Mahinda. Unfor¬ 
tunately the later teachers are not connected with the reign of 
any king. Allowing twenty years for the interval between any 
two successive generations, it is possible to think that the list 
brings us down to the first quarter of the fourth century of the 
Christian era. The kings of Ceylon who find incidental 
mention in the writings of the great Buddhaghosa and in the 
Samantapdsadikd are none later than Mahanaga or Coranaga, 
Bhatika, Vasabha and Sirinaga. The career of an eminent 
Thera called Deva is connected in the Dipavarnsa with the 
reign of Tissa, the second son of Sirinaga I. If this Thera be 
no other than the leading Vinaya teacher who figures as the 
last but one in the above list, it may bo concluded that the 
Dipavarrisa as known to Buddhaghosa closed with the reign 


Sarmintapasddikdf III, 582-3; of. Indian Ctdiure, Vol. XII, No. 3. 
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of SirinSga I and, his two successors. Its final form, concluded 
with the reign of Mahasena, was probably reached in the reign 
of Dhatusena during which it was caused to be publicly 
recited. 

Let us now see what becomes of the position of the 
Dipavamsa when it is judged by the introductory verses of the 
Mahdvamm which read: 

Namassitvdna sambvddham susvddham suddhavam- 
mjam \ 

Mahdvainsam pavakhhdmi ndndnunddhikarikam | 
Pordnehi kato p'eso ativitthdrito kvaci i 
atlva kvaci samkhitto, anekapunaruttako g 
Vajjitam tehi dosehi sukhaggahaimdhdraimm i 
pasddasamvegakarani sutito ca updgatam g 

‘ Saluting the Supremely Enlightened One, the Pure One, 
and the Pure-born one, I am narrating the great Chronicle 
which is not deficient in its many and various themes. This, as 
composed by the ancients, is in some places very elaborate, in 
some places very concise, and contains many repetitions. I 
am narrating the great Chronicle, which is come down by 
. tradition, free from these faults, easy of grasping and under¬ 
standing, and which generates faith and inspires joy.’ 

Here the important question is—Does it or does it not 
mean the Pali Dlpavamsa by the previous Mahdvatnsa com¬ 
posed by the ancients and presupposed by Mahanama’s 
Mahdvamsa ? The author of the Mahdvatnsa-Tikd has been 
at pains to clear up the allusion. He maintains that here 
Mahanama refers to the Atthakathd Mahdvamsa written in 
Sinhalese and cherished in the school of Mahavihara.^ But 
the verses which he quotes in support of his thesis are all 
from the prologue to the Pali Dlpavamsa as we now have it.^ 
The defects pointed out are all applicable to the same work. 
Whenever the traditional sayings are quoted in the writings of 
Buddhaghosa and other Pali commentaries tliey are all found 
to be in Pali verse.® Prom the language of the introductory 
verses of the Mahdvamsa, it is not at all clear that the allusion 
is to an earlier form of the Chronicle in a Sinhalese com¬ 
mentary. The work is not claimed to have been a translation 
from a Sinhalese original. 

2. Atthakathd Mahdvamsa .—We have seen that an 
earlier Mahdvamsa composed by the ancients is presupposed 


^ VamsaUhappakdsinly I, pp. 35-36. 

* Ihid,y I, p. 48: "eso Sihalat 4 hakathct-Mahdvam 80 pordnehi Slhuhlya 


ninUUyd kato.* 

* B. C. Law* Bttddhaghosa, pp, 46ff. 
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by the Mahavamsa composed in verse by Mahanama, and 
that the allusion is evidently to a chronicle of the Dlpavamsa 
type. Mahanama does not refer to any commentary version 
of the Mahavamsa written in Sinhalese, nor does he say that 
his work was a translation from Sinhalese into MagadhI 
meaning Pali. The author of the Vamsatthappalcdsinl has 
taken a lot of pains to explain the significance of the title 
of Mahavamsa meaning ‘The great Chronicle’ as well as to 
enlighten us on the allusion to an earlier chronicle made in the 
words— porctnehi kato p'eso, ‘ this as composed by the ancients ’. 
The Mahavamsa is the title adopted by Mahanama for his 
own work. There was nothing to prevent him from loosely 
applying the same title to the earlier chronicle Dipavarnsa. 
He might easily have got the idea of such a title from a 
sectional caption, viz., Mahdrdjavamsa, used in the Dlpavamsa, 
Chapter III. Let us see what the author of the Mahavamsa 
Commentary himself has got to say.^ 

The scholiast has tried with his great erudition to exhaust 
all probable explanations of the introductory verses of the 
text. The work is calleti Mahavamsa or ‘ Great Chronicle ’ not 
only due to the fact that it is the chronicle of the great kings 
and teachers but also because it deals with great themes. 
This twofold significance of the title is explained in the light of 
the verses from the prologue to the Dlpavamsa. The word 
dlpatthuti, literally meaning ‘an eulogy of the island’, which 
occurs in these verses, is similarly sought to be explained in 
the light of other verses from the prologue to the same earlier 
chronicle. Hero these are quoted in the name of ‘the 
Ancients’: Ten'dhu Porarm. But it is not certainly true 
that these verses testify to the great number of topics dealt 
with {sankhydmaliattarn). In explaining the significance of 
the verbal expression pavakkhdmi, which literally means ‘I 
will narrate well ’, the scholiast arbitrarily suggests that by it 
the author means to say that he was going to narrate the 
chronicle in the blameless Magadhi or Pali language, abandon¬ 
ing the Sinhalese diction of the chronicle contained in the 
PorarmUhakathd as taught in the school of Mahavihara. In 
the sequel, again, two authoritative verses are quoted from 
the Dlpavainsa, although in the name of the ancients. 
Evidently the scholiast has made the confusion between the 
traditional sayings of the Pordnm in verse and the Sinhalese 
Pordnatthakathd. It seems rather strange why he, instead of 
quoting the verses from the Dlpavainsa, quotes them in the 
name of the Pordnas. Are we to understand that when the 


VafT^Uhappahas^inh h pp- 36-30. 
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Atthakatha was first written, it was written in Sinhalese? 
If so, from whom did the inspiration come to Avrite the com¬ 
mentary in Sinhalese in preference to MagadhI (Pah) ? 

The Dipavamsa presupposes indeed the Pitaka com¬ 
mentaries when it says that king Vattagamani caused the 
Three Pitakas to be committed to writing along with the 
Atthakathds: 

Pitakattayapdlin ca tassd Atthakatham pi ca .. . 

ciraUhitattham dhammassa potthakem likhdpayum. ’ 

This very statement occurs also in the Mahdvarrisa.^ 

But the question still remains—Were these Atthakathas 
the commentaries written in Sinhalese ? As shown else¬ 
where,® there is a (!ommontary process to be noticed through¬ 
out the Three Pitakas, in which case the statement, if at all 
correct, may be taken to mean that the first incentive to 
producing the commentaries in Sinhalese came from the 
direction given by Vattagamani. Whatever it may be, the 
traditional sayings of the ancients were all in Pali verses, 
and none in Sinhalese. The Mahdvainsa-Tlkd speaks, on the 
other hand, of a Pordnatthakathd written in Sinhalese prose, in 
which evidently the Pali sayings of the ancients in verse 
were quoted. If so, the Mahdvarasa itself might be a later 
metrical version of an earlier prose chronicle in Sinhalese 
prose, but as regards the Dipavamsa, it was composed or 
compiled on the basis of the traditional sayings of the ancients 
in Pali verse. In such circumstances the Dipavamsa must 
have to be treated as chronologically earlier than the AUha- 
kathd Mahdvamsa or the Sinhalese prose chronicle in the 
Pordnatthakathd with the traditional Pali verses quoted hero 
and there in the name of the Pordnas. 

In support of the statement of the Mahdvamsa-Tikd 
regarding the earlier Atthakathd Mahdvamsa one may cite the 
evidence of the Pali commentaries ascribed to Buddhaghosa. 
One may even go so far as to promise that the general introduc¬ 
tion to the Samantapdsddikd is only a verbatim rejiroduction in 
Pali of such an earUer chronicle in a Sinhalese Atthakathd. 
We have similar reproductions also in the general introduction 
to the Sumahgalavildsini, the commentary on the Digha 
Nikdya, and in those to the Atthasdlinl and the Kathdvatthu 
Atthakathd. These reproductions presuppose the Dipavamsa 
and Sinhalese commentaries but nowhere Mahanama’s great 
work. 


^ Dipavamsa, XX, 20-21, 

* Mahdvamsa, XJ^III, 100-101. 

** B. C. Law, Buddhaghosa, pp. 56ff. 
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3. Mahdvaniaa and Culavamaa. —The Mdhdvanisa proper 
which is known as the great work of Mahanama is to be 
distinguished from its later supplements edited by Greiger 
under a common title, namely, Culavamsa. The authors of 
the supplements applied the title of MaMvarnsa to their own 
compositions. Under this very title George Tumour published 
his edition and translation of the entire work. The relative 
chronological positions of the chronicle and its supplements 
may be stated thus: ‘The Mahavarma proper with Duttha- 
gamani as its hero was composed by Mahanama, the Culavamsa 
with Parakkamabahu the great as its hero was composed by 
Dhammakitti, the second portion of the Culavamsa with Kitti- 
Siri as its hero was composed by Tibbotuvave Siddhattha and 
concluded with a chapter added by Hikkaduve Siri Sumahgala. 
A laudable attempt has been made by the Venerable Yagirala 
Pafiiiananda to bring it down to modern times.’ ^ 

(A) Mahdvamsa:^ The Sinhalese equivalent of the Pali 
title of Mahanama’s groat work is Pajjapadoruvamsa (Padya- 
padoruvamsa).® It means, according to the Mahdvamsa-Tikd, 
that Mahanama composed this Pali chronicle in verse (padya- 
padagathabandhena) on the basis of the Slhalatthakathd- 
Mahdvamsa of old.* The author of the Tlkd really means 
that the Mahanama’s composition was an earlier prose 
chronicle in the PordvMtthakatJid in Sinhalese,® which had 
formed also the basis of the Abhidhamma commentaries. 

Mahanama’s chronicle is closed, hke the Dipavamsa, 
with the reign of Mahasena. R. Siddhartha {I.H.Q., VIII, 3, 
pp. 426ff.) is not right in holding that the Pali Mahdvamsa 
(Mahanama’s work) stops abruptly in the middle of the 
37th Chapter without concluding it in the usual way. The 
concluding chapters of the Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa 
composed by Mahanama ended in the same way with the 
same two reflective verses, if both the works were concluded 
with an account of the reign of Mahasena: 

^ Asddhusamgamen'evam ydvajlvam subhdsubham 
katvd gato yathdkammam so Mahdsenabhupati. 

Tasmd asddhusamsaggam drakd parivajjiya 
ahim vdslvisarp khippam kareyy'attahitarp budho.’’ 

(Culavamsa, Chap. 37, vv. 51-62.) 


^ B. M. Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p. 99. 

* G. Tumour’s Ed. and Eng. Tr., Ceylon, 1837; H. SumaAgala and 

Ba^uwantudawe, Mahdvatnsa, Colombo, 1883; Geiger, Mahdvainsa{P,T,S.) and 
Tr. by him (published by P,T,S.); Kambodian Mahavamsa in J,R,A.S,f 1902; 
J,P,T.S. (1902-1903); Vol. VIII, No. 3; Wijesinha, Sinhalese Tr., 

Colombo, 1889; Eng. Tr. by L. C. Wijesinha, published in 1909. 

* VamsciUhappakdsim^ II, p. 687. * Ibid,, I, pp. 4If. ® Ibid,, I^p. 30, 
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When MahUnama’s work was continued by a later 
chronicler, Dhammakitti, these two verses occur, in the middle 
of the Chapter 37 instead of at the end. The essential point 
is that each chapter is expected to conclude mth one or 
more reflective verses. In Chapter 37 of Mahanama’s work 
the concluding verses were evidently taken from the earlier 
chronicle. It is justly claimed to have been an improvement 
on an earlier work. The drawbacks of the earlier work, as 
pointed out in the introductory verses, are all applicable to-the 
Dipavamsa.^ Comparing the two chronicles, wo cannot but 
come to the conclusion that one is the later remodelled 
version of the other. A typical example may suffice here to 
indicate the relation between the two works: 

Pitalcattayapalin m tassd atthakatham pi ca i 
mukhapdthena dnemm pubbe bhikkhu nmhdmati g 
hdnim disvdna sattdnarn tadd bhikkhu sanmgatd \ 
ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayum g 

Dipavamm, XX, 21-22. 

Pitakattayapdlim ca tassd atthakatham pi ca \ 
mukhapdthena dnesum pubbe bhikkhu mahamatl g 
hanini disvdna sattdnarn tadd bhikkhu samdgatd i 
ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayum g 

Mahdvarnsa, XXXIII, 100-101. 

In the instance cited above, the same tradition is narrated 
in two identical Pali verses. But there are certain traditions 
in the Mahdvanwa which differ from those in the earlier 
chronicle, e.g. the legend of Tissarakkha and last days of 
Asoka; that of conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodha, 
the posthumous son of Asoka’s elder stepbrother Sumana, 
described as a novice of seven years of age; the description of 
Suvannabhumi as a country on a sea-shore, which was under 
the sway of a terrible rdkk^si. These are all conspicuous by 
their absence in the earlier chronicle. 

The six later Indian Buddhist sects which find mention in 
the Dlpavamsa (v. 64) are also found in the general introduc¬ 
tion to the Kathdvatthu Commentary. They are referred to 
also in the body of the latter work. The earlier Pali Chronicle 
is unaware of the two Sinhalese sects, the DhammarucI and 
Sagaliya, occurring in the Mahdvarnsa (v. 13). They are 
conspicuous by their absence also in the Kathdvatthu Attha- 
kathd and other works of Buddhaghosa: 


^ Gbiger, DipavtMjmtr and MaMvaf^isa, pp. 17ff. 
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Hemavatika Edjagirikd Siddhatthd Pybbaparasdikd | 
aparo Mdjagiri^ chatthd uppannd apardpard g 

Dlpavamsa, v. 64. 


Hemavatd Rdjagiriyd tathd Siddhatthakd pi ca \ 
Pvbhaseliyabhikkhu ca tathd Aparaseliyd g 
Vdjiriyd, cha ete pi Jamhudipamhi hhinnakd i 
Dhammarncl Sdgaliyd Lankddlpamhi hhinnakd g 

Mahdvamsa, vv. 12-13. 

The Mahdvamsa nowhere says how they had originated 
and when. It speaks indeed of the first development of the 
Mahavihara and the Abhayagirivihara into two rival schools.^ 
The account of their origin is given in the Mahdvamsa-Tlkd 
and the Nikdyasamgraha. Both the Pah Chronicles connect 
the mischievous activities of Mitta, Sona and other injudicious 
persons with the reign of Mahasena.** Judged by the tradition 
in the earlier Pali Chronicle, the rise of the two Sinhalese 
sects, called DhammarucI and Sagaliya, occurred in post- 
Mahilsena times. 

The Mahdvamsa must have obtained the legend of 
Tissarakkha and Asoka’s last days from an Indian source 
presupposed by the Divydvaddna narrative of Asoka. We say 
‘presupposed ’, because the narrative in the Pali great 
Chronicle is lacking in the legend of Kunala.® 

We have so far differed from Oldenberg as to the relative 
chronological positions of the Dipavamsa and the Slhalattha- 
kathd Mahdvamsa. In his opinion, the two works, viz. the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahdvamsa, were based on the historical 
introduction to the great commentary of the Mahavihara, 
each of them representing their common subject in its own 
way, the first work following step by step and almost word for 
word the traces of the original, the second work proceeding 
with much greater independence and perfect literary mastery.^ 
The position hitherto taken up by us is that the Dipavamsa, 
which is a compilation of the traditional sayings of the 
ancients in verse, is an earlier work presuppos^ by the 
Pordnatthakathd in Sinhalese, and both of these formed the 
basis of the Mahdvamsa. The points of dififerenoe between 
the two Pah Chronicles were due to the rehance placed by the 
latter work on the traditions recorded in the historical 
introduction to the Sinhalese commentary. 


^ MaMvarfiaa, XXXIII, 96-98. 

* Dipavamsa, XXII, 67-74. 

8 MoMmtnsa, XX, 2-6. 

♦ Oldenberg, Dipavamsa, Introduction, p. 7. 
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The Mahdvamsa-Tlhd speaks of two recensions of the 
text, namely one belonging to the Mahavihara and the other 
to the Uttaravihara or Abhayagiri school. It is from this 
work that we come to know that Thera MahS/nama who 
resided in a monastery built for him by the commander-in- 
chief named Dighasanda, better Dighasandana, was the author 
of the Mahdvamsa} .The gifted author himself keeps us 
entirely in the dark as to his personality and whereabouts. 
Dighasandana is traditionally known as a commander-in-ehiof 
of Devanampiya Tissa who built a little pdsdda on eight 
pillars for Mahinda, named Dlghasandasendpati-parivena 
aftea* him.® The connection of Mahanama with this monastery 
does not, however, enable us to fix the time of the author or 
the date of the work ascribed to him. 

Seeing that both the Mahdvamm and tlie Dipavamsa, as 
we now have them, are concluded alike with an account of the 
reign of Mahasena, it may bo presumed that the author of the 
first-named chronicle and that of the concluding portion of the 
Dipavamsa flourished almost in the same age. In the midst of 
uncertainty, the only traditional basis of chronology is the 
fact that king Dhatusena (A.D. 460-78) evinced a keen 
interest in the popularization of the Dipavamsa. Dhatusena 
is the only king of Ceylon after Mahasena who finds an 
incidental mention in the Mahdvamsa, We are told that king 
Mahflsena caused a monastery, called Dhdtusenapabbata, to 
be built in the west of Ceylon.® The christening of this 
Buddhist foundation as Dhdtusenapabbata in Mahanama’s 
time is palpably an instance of anachronism but this can 
surely be construed as a fact, which brings us down to the 
reign of Dhatusena, who caused the monastery originally 
built by Mahasena to be restored in his time and named after 
him. It is equally important to note that the annual Mahinda 
festival was chosen by the king as the fittest occasion for the 
edification of the chronicle of the island of Ceylon. 

The Thera Mahanama of the Dighasandana or Dighasana 
monastery, to whom the Mahdvamsa Tlkd ascribes the 
Mahdvamsa, appears to have been no other person than the 
Thera Mahanama to whom king Moggallana I (A.D. 496-613), 
the younger son of Dhatusena, dedicated the Pabbatavihdra 


^ VamsatthappakdBinX, II, p. 687: 

DighcLsandasendpatind kdrdpitamahdparivenavdsind Mdhdndmo ti 
guruhi gahitandmadheyyena therena . . . katmea Padyapadonivamsasm, 

2 Mahdvamsa, XV, 2l2f.; Cillavarnsa, XXXVIII, 16, 

* Mahdvamsa, XXXVII, 42: paccMmdyam Dhdtusenapabbatam ca akdrayi. 
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built by him.^ On reading between the lines, it becomes 
apparent that the Thera was a resident of the Dighasandana 
monastery previous to this dedication and was, therefore, 
connected more with the reign of Dhatusena.® Mahan§>ma 
is described as the maternal uncle of Dhatusena according to 
the Culavamsa. Dhatusena in his early life was initiated as a 
novice by Ids maternal uncle who was then a Thera in the 
Dighasandana monastery.® 

The encouragement given by king Dhatusena for the 
edification of the Dlpavamsa must have served as a great 
impetus to the composition of the Mahdvamsa or Padya- 
padoruvamsa in Pali. The writing of a Dlpavamsa-Atthakathd 
may have resulted from the same literary process. At all 
events the mention in the Mahdvamsa of a Pabbatavihdra 
named after Dhatusena, its restorer, is a fact, which must 
have an important bearing on the question of the date of its 
composition. 

The date of composition of Mahanama’s chronicle thus 
arrived at from an internal evidence gives rise to an important 
question whether Mahanama’s work was concluded with the 
reign of Mahasena or it included the whole of the Chapter 37 
which now occurs partly in the Mahdvamsa proper and partly 
in the Culavamsa. To assume that Mahanama’s work had 
ended as in Geiger’s edition is to admit that it ended abruptly 
without its xisual reflective verses. It is true that the text of 
Mahanama’s work as in Geiger’s edition was precisely before 
the author of the Vamsatthappakdsinl. If the later composer 
Dhammakitti continued the chronicle in his own way, there is 
apparently no reason why he should have extended the 
Chapter 37 instead of beginning with a new chapter. The 
date suggested in Mahanama’s work itself leads us to think 
that it was concluded with an account of the reign of 
Dhatusena. In other words Mahanama’s chronicle consisted 
not of 37 chapters but of 38. 

(B) Culavamsa: The Thera Dhammakitti is traditionally 
known as the author of the first portion of the Culavamsa 

» Cufavamaa, XXXIX. 42: 

Pabbatam tu vUidram so kaivd therassa ddpayi I 
Mahdndmasandniassa Digkdsanavihdrake II 

® This important point is missed by both E. W, Adikaram (Early History of 
Buddhism in Ceylon^ p. 9) and G. C. Mendis (The Pali Chronicles of Ceylon, 
University of Ceylon Review^ VoL IV, No. 2, pp. 20£f.). 

3 Culavamsa, XXXVIII, pp. 16-17: 

Mdtu sodariyo tesam saddho pabbajja vattati I 
ZHghasandakatdvdse, Dhdtuseno pi mdnavo ti 
santike tassa pahhafja ruklchamUlaiphi ekadd l 
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representing a continuation of the Mahdmima proper. 
According to Sinhalese tradition, Dhammakitti was a Burmese 
monk who came to Ceylon during the reign of king Parakkama- 
b§,hu II in the thirteenth century A.D.^ 

Geiger notices a turning point in the chronicle of the 
later kings of Ceylon immediately after the description of the 
reign of Parakkamabahu I. Thus the first supplement to 
Mahanama’s great work may be taken to have comprised 
forty-three chapters (XXXVII-LXXIX). 

In the Culavamsa itself we have jio mention of any 
Burmese Thera known by the name of Dhammakitti and 
connected with the reign of Parakkamabahu I. We have, on 
the other hand, the mention in it (LXXVI, 32) of a Ceylonese 
Thera, called Dhammakitti, w'ho was deputed by Parakkama¬ 
bahu I as one of the envoys to the then king of Ramaflfia, 
Lower Bxirma. The Culavamsa (LXXXIV, 11) eloquently 
speaks of the great qualities of a leading Colian Thera known 
by the same name who came across to Ceylon on an invitation 
from king Parakkamabahu II to effect a thorough reform of 
the Sangha. It is difficult to say if ho was the author of the 
first supplement. The consensus of opinion, however, is in 
favour of regarding him "as the monk who wrote the account 
in the llahdvamsa from the reign of Mahasona to that of 
Parakkamabahu II.® 

The second portion of the Culavamsa may be taken 
to comprise eleven chapters (LXXX-XC). It presents a 
chronicle of kings from the reign of Vijayabahu II to that of 
Parakkamabahu IV (circa A.D. 1300).® The identity of the 
author of this supplement is still unknown. It would seem 
possible that this was the composition of the erudite Colian 
Mahathera, a master of different languages, who came to 
Ceylon on an invitation from king Parakkamabahu IV 
(A.D. 1325-1347 ?). 

The third portion (Chs. 91 to 100) brings the chronicle 
down to the reign of Kitti-Siri-RajasTha (A.D. 1767-1782), the 
last independent king of Ceylon. The Thera Tibbotuvave 
Sumangala is traditionally known as its author, while the 
concluding chapter bringing the history of Ceylon down to 
A.D. 1815 was added by Hf^aduve Siri-Sumangala.^ 

In adopting the title of Culavamsa for the continua¬ 
tion of Mahanama’s work Geiger seeks to justify it on two 
authorities: (1) a statement in the CiUavamsaf Chapter 99, 


^ Culavamsa, edited by Geiger, Introduction, p. iii. 

» JM.A.8., 1896, pp. 202ff. 

* Geiger, Culavamsa, Introduction, p. iv. 

^ MaMasekera, Dictionary, sub voce Cv^avamsa, I, p. 901. 
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V. 76, and, (2) a statement in the Sinhalese Rajavaliya.^ 
The two statements are found on a proper examination to be 
of the same import. Both propose to divide the kings of 
Ceylon into those of the Mahdvamaa meaning the great 
dynasty and those of the Culavamsa, i.e. the lesser dynasty. 
According to the Rajavaliya the line of the kings of the first 
dynasty ended with Mahasena, and the line of the kings of 
the later dynasty began with Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna, the son 
of Mahasena. The later dynasty is called Cula or lesser or 
lower because the pedigree of the kings belonging to it is 
heterogeneous, being an intermingling between the descend¬ 
ants of those raonarchs who brought to the island the sacred 
Bo-Branch, and those who brought the tooth relic. But this 
division of the kings of Ceylon cannot be taken as an evidence 
to prove that the chronicle composed by Mahanama had 
ended with the reign of Mahasena. Here we must bear in 
mind also the fact that the Dlpavamsa applies the name of 
Mahdrdjavamsa only to the Indian kings of the solar race 
doscendod from Mahasammata and Okkaka. 

(C) Uttaravihdra Mahdvamsa: The Mahdvamsa Tlkd 
expressly refers to an Uttaravihara or Abhayagiri version of 
the Mahdvarma which differed in some respects from the 
Mahavihara recension. Just one instance of difference 
between the two recensions is cited in the Tlkd,^ but there 
might have been other instances as well, which may be 
detected in the light of the difference between the two com¬ 
mentaries i)roduced in the two schools, both in Sinhalese. 
The instance cited in the Tlkd is concerned apparently with 
what is called Mahdrdjavamsa in the Dlpavamsa. 

4. Dlpavaima Atthakathd. —In two contexts ® the 
Mahdvamsa Tiled has quoted the views of a Dlpavarnsa 
commentary, written probably in Sinhalese. When this was 
written and by whom—all these are not known. None need 
be surprised if the writing of this commentary resulted from 
the encouragement given by king Dhatusena for the improve¬ 
ment of the Dlpavarnsa. 

6. Mahdvarnsa Atthakathds. —The Mahdvarnsa Tlkd has 
<‘ited the authority of the Sinhalese commentaries on the 
Mahdvarnsa, one belonging to the Mahavihara and the other 
to the Uttaravihara or Abhayagiri. The latter contained 


^ Gufavanisa (Geiger’s Ed,), Introduction, pp. Iff. 

^ Vaimaith^ppaMsim, I, p. 134: UUaravihidravdsinam pana Mahdvamse: Si- 
hasmrara^no puttapaputtakiS. dvdmti-eahaaBdni rdjdno aficmim, temm kanni^^hako 
lifuigmakko ndma rajd, tassa puUapaputtakd dvdmH-dohasedni rdjdno aheaum, 
tesam kaniUhako Jayaaeno H vuUam, 

*» Jbid„ 11. pp. 411, 683. 
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certain legends, however few, which were not to be found in 
the former.^ Some of the additional matters supplied in the 
Uttaravihara commentary have been utilized in the Mahd- 
bcdhivamsa, the Mahavatma Tlka and the Extended 
Mahdvamsa. 

The Mahdvamsa TIM presupposes two other earlier 
commentaries, namely, one by Pasanadipavasi Upatissa Thera 
and the other known as the Qanthipadavanrmnd. 

6. Mahdhodhivamsakathd. —This is another older work 
which is quoted by name in the Mahcivatrisa TIM. The Pali 
verso which is cited from this work cannot, however, be 
traced in the Mahdhodhivamsa edited by Arthur Strong for the 
Pali Text Society: 

MahdhodMm pujissanti Lahke'tasmim narddhipd 
paccatthiM na hvmeyyum-esd samhodhidhammatd.^ 

By the title, MahahodhivamsaMthd, Malalasekera rightly 
understands a Mahdbodhivamsa AUhakathd.^ The question 
is—is the older work presupposed by the Mahdvamsa TIM 
to be identified with the Pali version of the hlahdbodhivamsa 
now extnnt or should it be identified with its earlier Sinhalese 
form ? There is no consensus of opinion as yet on this j)oint. 
Geiger admits the possibility of the work being ‘ identical with 
the MahdhodMvamsa, still in existence’,'* while Malalasekera 
doubts it. The latter is inclined to think that careful perusal 
of both the Mahdbodhivamsa and the Mahavarnsa TlM, 
shows that the Mahdbodhivamsa, at least from the point of 
view of its language, is later than the Mahdvamsa Tiled.■> 

It is certain that although the Pali version is distinctly 
given the name of Mahdbodhivarnsa, it is, in fact, written in the 
style of a commentary, with the usual introductory verse: 
Ken’aMhena mahdbodhi, kassa sambandhini ca sd ? 
kim sddhini abhitthutd, kena Mttha-ppatitthitd ? 

The Pali version is claimed to have been a composition of 
the author on the basis of an older form written by the 
previous teachers in the Sinhalese idiom for the benefit of the 
people of Ceylon.^ 

Geiger rightly points out that the verses in the Pali 
Mahdbodhivamsa are all taken from the Mahdvamsa. Its 


^ VamsaUhappakdsinty I, pp. 125, 156, 177, 187, 247, 249, 289, 290. 

2 Ibid.y II, p. 412. 8 II, p. 412. 

^ (leiger, The Dipavarma and Mahdvanwa, p. 49. 

8 VaTmatthappakasinlylylntTodiictionyp, evil. ^ MahdbodhivaTma, p. \. 
^ Puhbdcariyakemrthi Lankdvdmnam atthdya Sthalabhdadya fhapitam MaM- 
bodhivamsam aham iddni avaseaa-de^avdsinam eubodham karonto .. . Mdgadhd- 
bhidhandya ... vdodya racayanio ... Mahdbodhivafnaay p. 1. 
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direct dependence on the Samantapdsadikd cannot be doubted. 
The Jdtakatthakathd in its present form is clearly presupposed.^ 

It may be important, while discussing the date of com¬ 
position of the Mahdhodhivamsa in its Pali form, to note that 
the work was indebted to the Mahavihara version of the older 
Mahavarma Atthakatha in Sinhalese for the names of 
Kalasoka’s ten sons,^ and to the Uttaravihara or Abhayagiri 
version of the same for the names of the nine Nanda brothers,® 
but not to the Sinhalese Mahdhodhivamsakathd. 

It does not seem possible that there was a text known by 
the name of Mahdhodhivamsa other than the Mahdbodhi- 
vamsakathd which, when first written, was written in the style 
of a commentary. 

The Oandhavamsa mentions the Bodhivamsa along with 
the Dlpavaima, the Cullavamsa, the Mahdvamsa and the 
Patisambhiddmagga AUhahatlid, and includes Upatissa among 
the Sinhalese teachers. In the Sdsayiavamsadipa, on the other 
hand, Upatissa is definitely mentioned as the author of the 
Bodhivamsa. It is said that Upatissa undertook to compose 
the work at the instance of the Thera Dathanaga. One Thera 
Dathanaga finds respectful mention in the Culavamsa (LIV, 36) 
as a contemporary of king Mahinda IV (A.D. 956-72), but the 
connection of Upatissa, to whom the Sdsanavamsadlpa 
ascribes the Bodhivamsa, remains hypothetical. One may 
agree with Geiger if the Sinhalese Mahabodhivamsakathd be 
regarded as a work written in the last quarter of the tenth 
century, leaving the question of the date of composition of the 
Pali work still open. 

7. Mahdcetiyavamsa Atthakathd. —It is particularly in 
connection with the Mahathupa or Great Dagoba built by king 
Dutthagamani that the Mahdvamsa Tlkd refers us for certain 
important details to an older work, mentioned in one context 
by the name of the Mahdcetiyavamsa Atthakathd,'^ and in a 
second context by that of the Getiyavamsa Atthakathd.^ Just 
as by the Bodhivamsa and Mahdhodhivamsa the one and the 
same chronicle is meant, so by the Getiyavamsa Atthakathd 
and Mahdcetiyavamsa Atthakathd was presumably meant one 
and the same chronicle—^the chronicle of the thupas. Geiger ® 
rightly observes that the Getiyavainsa Atthakathd was clearly 


^ Geiger, op. cU., pp. 76ff. 

^ Mahdbodhivarnaa, p. 98; Vamsatihappakdsinlf I, p. 177: Kdldsokassa 
(Urajaputta dasabhdtukd ahemm, Tesarp pana namam AUhakaiMyam viUtam, 

® Ibid., p, 98; VatpsaUhappakdsini, I, p. 177: t^arp n<mmnafp itppcUtikka- 
marl ca Uuaravihdralfiuxkathdya^ vuttarp, 

* VamaattJiappakdsmt, II, p. 609. 

® Ibid., II, p. 648. 


® Geiger, op. dt., p. 49- 
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a work on the dagobas of Ceylon. It is to be expected 
therefore that it stands in closer relation to the Tkupammsa. 
The Mahdvamsa Tika admits at the place where it speaks of 
the Cetiyavamsa AUhakatha that the description of the 
Vessantara Jdtaka and the AbhinikJchamana in the Dhatu- 
gabbha of the Mahathupa is here given in detail. The 
pictorial decoration of the relic cell in the RuvanaveU Dagoba 
is in fact fully described in the Thupavamsa. The Mahdcetiya- 
vamsa AUhakatha seems to treat especially of the history of 
the Mahathupa built by Dutthagamani. 

Here, precisely as in the case of the Mahdbodhivamsakaihd, 
we are not to suppose that the work, in spite of its beiiig 
given the name of a commentary, was preceded by a text 
called Geiiyavamsa or Mahdcetiyavainsa. It probably served 
as a commentary to the Mahdvamsa description of the dagobas 
built in India and Ceylon. This was written in Sinhalese 
and served as the authoritative basis of the Pali Thupavartisa. 

8. Vamsatthappakasml.^ —This title is employed in 
Burmese manuscripts for the Pali commentary on the 
Mahdvamsa, while its author himself suggests the double title 
of V anisatthappakdsinl and Padyapadoruvainsassa. attha- 
vanrmnd,^ In the Kambodian MSS., however, the work 
bears the name of Attfuikathd Mahdvarnsa, meaning an 
Exegetical Chronicle. According to a tradition current in 
Ceylon, the author of the commentary, too, was a Thera named 
Mahanama. Tumour who recorded this tradition was 
wrongly led to think that probably the author of the text and 
the author of the commentary were one and the same person. 
That they were two different persons separated by a con¬ 
siderable interval of time may now be taken for granted. 

Tlie scholiast, Mahanama or whoever else he might have 
been, often respectfully refers to the author of the text as 
dcariya. He is acquainted not only with the two recensions 
of the text, viz. the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri, but also 
with two different Sinhalese commentaries produced in the 
two rival schools. He is aware of the variants in the texts 
presented before him. Among other older works in Sinhalest^ 
availed of by him include a Dlpavamsa Atthakathd, an Exe¬ 
getical Mahdhodhivamsa and an Exegetical Mahdcetiyavamsa. 

Malalasekera has drawn our attention to the Bodhgaya 
inscription of the Thera Mahanama in which the succession of 
six Theras of Ceylon is traced through Bhara, RS^hula, 
Upasena (I), Mahanama (I), Upasena (II) and Mahanama (II), 


^ Malalasekera has edited it for the P.T.S. in two parts. 

* G. P. Malalasekera, VammUhappakdsinlt I, Introduction, p. vii. 
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the last-named Thera being the author of the epigraph. 
Apart from other cogent details, this is nothing but a string 
of names without any bearing on the author of the Mahdvamsa 
Tika or his time.‘ 

The compliment paid to Dhatusena for certain pious 
constructions may be interesting as suggesting that the work 
could not have been written previous to the reign of this 
king.2 This does not, however, lead us very far towards 
the solution of the problem, the name of Dhatusena occurring 
as well in the Mahdvamsa itself.® 

The change of certain place-names noticed in the com¬ 
mentary, e.g. that of the Tssarasamanarama into Kassapagiri- 
vihara, with Kassagiri, Kandagiri, Kandaragiri, Kassakagiri 
or Vessagiri as its variants, or that of Samagalla into Moragalla, 
is not a decisive fact at all. 

There is no better way of fixing the date of compilation of 
the Mahdvamsa Tlkd than one suggested by Geiger. In the 
first place the reference made to Bhagineyya-Dathopatissa 
who is no other than Dathopatissa II (A.D. 664-73) helps us 
to fix the upper limit. As for the lower limit, one may take 
these two facts into consideration: (1) that the author of the 
commentary is unaware of the Extended Mahdvatnsa and the 
first supplement to the Mahdvamsa by Dhamraakitti; (2) that 
it is utilized in the Pali Thupavamsa composed in the middle of 
the thirteenth century and must therefore have been earlier 
than the latter. These facts have led Geiger to place the date 
of compilation of the Tlkd between A.D. 1000 and 1250. 

9. Ddlhdvaitisa.* —This is the abbreviated title for the 
Pali chronicle which was known to Dhammakitti, the author 
of the first part of the Culavamsa by the name of Ddthddhdtu- 
vamsa^ and which was intended by its author to be called 
Jinadantadhdtuvamsa.^ The shorter title, Ddthdvamsa, is 
adopted in the Oandhavamsa and Sdsanavamsa. The Thera 
Dhammakitti is rightly credited with the authorship of the 
Pali chronicle in its present form in the last-named two Pali 
works written in Burma. The name of Dhammakitti is 
fittingly mentioned in the closing verses of the work as its 
illustrious author. In them, he is described as a pupil of the 


^ VarnsaUhappakdsim, I, Introduction, pp. civff, 

® Ibid,f 11, p. 020. 8 Mahavamsa^ XXXVII, 42. 

* Vide J.P,T,S.^ 1880; Devanagari Ed. and Tr. by B. C. Law, 1926; 

XI, 1875; 1837; English Tr. by Coomaraswamy, 1874; 

Academyt Sept. 1874; C. Swamy’s Ed. in Sinhalese choracte^r; 'Le Daihdvanga; 
On Histoire de la dent reliyue du Buddha Qotama\ 1884. 

® Culavamsa^ XXXVII, 93: Ddphddhdtmm vameanihi, 

® DdthdvafjMa^ I, 10; colophon 4. 
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worthy pupil of the Thera Sariputta and as the well-known 
author of a 'Tiled (SdraUkadlpanl) on the Yinaya Commeidary 
called Samantapdsddikd, a Tlkd on the Anguttara Commentary 
(Manoraihapuranl), a Tika on the Candra-vyd.karami called the 
Candrapaneikd, a Paninian treatise on Sanskrit grammar by 
Candragomin, and a Vinaya compendium known by the name 
of the Vinayasangraha. He is praised as one of the most 
erudite scholars who was well-versed in the Tarkasdstra 
(systems of Logic) and a master of the doctrine of the Buddha. 
He was appointed to the coveted office of a Rdjnguru (Royal 
Preceptor) by the reigning king Parakkamabahti, evidently 
through the influence of his queen Lllavati. The chronicle 
was written at the instance of Parakkama, then the com- 
mander-in-chief of Ceylon, who placed Lilavati on the vacant 
throne of the island.* Parakkamabahu, the husband of 
Lilavati III, was no other than king Parakkamabahxi I 
(A.D. 1197-1200). Geiger rightly opines that the Pali 
Dathavamsa must have been written shortly after Lilavati 
was raised to the throne in A.D. 1211.^ 

Going by Dhammakitti’s own statement, we cannot but 
admit that his metrical hist(>ry of the Buddha’s tooth-relic 
was based on an older work in Sinhalese. When this older 
work was written and by whom is still a matter of speculation. 
That the Sinhalese original too, was a metrical composition, 
may be easily inferred from the following description which 
occurs in Chapter I, verso 10: 

Sadesabhdsdya kavlhi Slhale katam pi varnsam Jinadanta- 
dhdtuyd. * 

According to tradition, the Sinhalese original known as 
Daladdvamsa was written in 845 B.E. and during the reign of 
Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna (A.D. 344-362). Korn wrongly cal¬ 
culated this traditional date of composition to be about 
310 A.D.® ; he could have made out 362 A.D. to be the 
required date by deducting 483, which was the initial year of 
the Buddha Era current in Ceylon up till the fifteenth century. 
But the question arises, is this authentic at all ? 

The case may be argued thus: Wo cannot think of a 
Sinhalese chronicle of the Buddha’s tooth-relic before its 
arrival in the island during the reign of Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna. 
Secondly the Ddthddhdtuvamsa finds mention in the Cutavarma 
(37, 93) in connection with the reign of Kitti-Siri-Megavanna. 


^ Dathavarpsa^ I, 4~10. 

* Greiger, Dipavamaa and MaMvamaaf p. 79. 
® Manual of Indian Btiddhmn, p. 80, f.n. 1. 
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Daihadhatmaa vamaamhi vvMaaaa vidhind aa tarn i 
gahetvd hahwmdneim hatvd aammdnam vitamam i 

which may be rendered: 

‘Receiving it (the tooth-relic) with great honour and 
doing it the best kind of honour in accordance with the 
prescribed rule as described in the Ddthddhdtuvamaa.' 

But reading between the Unes, one caimot fail to notice 
that the statement does not prove at all the date of composition 
of the Sinhalese original. The Pali chronicle was well-known 
in Ceylon in the time of Dhammakitti, the author of the 
first part of the Guiavamsa. All that he wants to say is that 
the mode of worship of the tooth-relic followed by Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna was similar to the description in the Ddthdvamsa 
then known to him. 

Geiger points out that the Sinhalese DaladdpiijdvaU is a 
later compilation, which closely follows the narrative of the 
Pali Ddthdvamsa. 

Lastly, if the Pali version were a faithful reproduction of 
the older Sinhalese work, its artificial kdvya style alone would 
have sufficed to place its date of composition after the 
Mahdvamsa. 

10. Thupavamsa. —This is the improved Pali version of 
the traditional history of the Thiipas in India and Ceylon 
built up till the reign of king Dutthagamani of Ceylon, the 
term thupa meaning a dagoba or relic-shrine (dhdtu-cetiya). 
Strictly speaking, the description given was meant for the 
Mahathupa caused to be builit by king Dutthagamani at 
Anuradhapura, the traditional account of other thupas being 
given by the way: 

Yasmim aayimsu jina-dhdtuvard samantd, 
chabhanna-ramsi visarehi samujjalantd; 
nimmdya loka-hita-hetu janassa rupam, 
tarn thuparn abbhutatamam sirasd namitvd.^ 

In the colophon, too, the chronicle is described as Thupa- 
varaasa vamso, ‘The history of the Great Thupa’. 

The author of this version of the Pali Thupavamsa is 
introduced in the colophon as the Thera Vacissara who was 
appointed by king Parakkamabahu to the office of the 
Librarian of the Royal Library (Dhammagara). He is also 
described as the author of the lAnatthadipam 'Plhd, a sub¬ 
commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga, the Saccasankhepa- 
atthadlpand and the Viauddhimaggasankhepa-atthappakdainl. 


* Thupavainsay edited by B. C. Law, p* 1. 
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In the Culavamaa, the same Thera Vacissara finds mention as 
the leading Thera of the island of Lanka of his time, who 
lived in the time of king Vijayabahu III, father of Parakkama- 
bahu II. Vacissara led the deputation of the Theras of 
Ceylon sent to the kingdoms of Pandya and Cola for the 
search of the Buddha’s tooth-relic and bowl.* 

According to the colophon, Vacissara undertook to 
compile the Dhdtuvamsa at the instance of a Venerable Thera 
who made the request to him while he was staying at the 
Mahindasena monastery. The name of the supplicant is not, 
however, given. 

The Pali Thupavamsa ® in its present form presupposes 
an older Pali version and a still older Sinhalese version. 
There are a few minor points of disagreement between the 
Sinhalese Thupavmnsa and Vacissara’s chronicle. Unfor¬ 
tunately the names of the authors of the Sinhalese Thupavanisa 
and the older Pali version are unknown. The Extended 
Mahdvamsa expressly mentions the Buddhavarnsa, the 
Mahavantsa, the Linattlia and the Thupavanisa as previous 
authorities on which its history was based.® This Thupa¬ 
vamsa must have been an older work, inasmuch as the 
Lmattha {Lmatthadipam) is evidently a sub-commentary on 
the Patisambhiddmagga. 

11. Hatthavanagallavihdravanisa. —This, as its name ini- 
jilies, is a Pali traditional history of the Hatthavanagalla 
monastery erected by Gothabhaya-Meghavanna and repaired 
by Parakkamabahu II. The monastery is said to have been 
built on the spot where king Siri-Saiighabodhi gave away his 
head to a poor man. The chronicle which was written in the 
middle of the tliirteenth century^ offers us a full account of 
the life of Sirisanghabodhi. 

12. Naldtadhdtuvanisa.—This is the Pali original of the 
Sinhalese Dhdtuvamsa written by the Thera Kakusandha. 
The name and ago of the author of this chronicle are as yet 
unknown.® 

13. Later Sinhalese Chronicles .—turning to the 
later chronicles written in Sinhalese, we have got to consider 
the chronological position of the Thupavamsa, Pujdvalt, 


^ Culavamaa, LXXXI, 20-23. 

® Vide P,T.S. Ed. by B. C. Law (1935); Sinhalese Ed. by Dhamrnaratana, 
1896; J.R.A.S., 1898; English Tr. by B. C. Law {Legend of the Topes, 
Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1945). 

^ G. P. Malalasekera, Extended Mahdvamsa (Royal Asiatic Society, Cevlou 
Branch), XXXVIII, 15. 

^ Wickromasinghe, Catalogue of Sinhalese Manuscripts, pp. 70-71. 

^ Geiger, Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa, p. 91. 
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Dathadhatmsa vamsamhi wMassa vidhind sa tarn t 
gdhetvd hahumdnena hatvd sammdnarn vMamarn it 

which may be rendered: 

‘Receiving it (the tooth-relic) with great honour and 
doing it the best kind of honour in accordance with the 
prescribed rule as described in the Ddthddhdtuvarnsa.^ 

But reading between the hnes, one cannot fail to notice 
that the statement does not prove at all the date of composition 
of the Sinhalese original. The Pali chronicle was well-known 
in Ceylon in the time of Dhammakitti, the author of the 
first part of the Cwlavarnsa. All that he wants to say is that 
the mode of worship of the tooth-rehc followed by Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna was similar to the description in the DdtMvarnsa 
then known to him. 

Geiger points out that the Sinhalese DaladdpujdvaU is a 
later compilation, which closely follows the narrative of the 
Pali Ddthdvarnsa. 

Lastly, if the Pali version were a faithful reproduction of 
the older Sinhalese work, its artificial kdvya style alone would 
have sufficed to place its date of composition after the 
Mahdvarnsa. 

10. Thupavarnsa. —This is the improved Pali version of 
the traditional history of the Thupas in India and Ceylon 
built up till the reign of king Dutthagamani of Ceylon, the 
term thupa meaning a dagoba or relic-shrine {dhdtu-cetiya). 
Strictly speaking, the description given was meant for the 
Mahathupa caused to be buiM by king Dutthagamani at 
Anuradhapura, the traditional account of other thupas being 
given by the way: 

Yasmirn sayimsu jina-dhdtuvard samantd, 
chahbanim-ramsi visarehi samujjalantd; 
nimmdya hka-hita-hetu janassa ruparn, 
tarn thuparn abbhutatamam sirasd namitvd.^ 

In the colophon, too, the chronicle is described as Thupa- 
varassa varnso, ‘The history of the Great Thupa’. 

The author of this version of the Pali Thupavarnsa is 
introduced in the colophon as the Thera Vacissara who was 
appointed by king Parakkamabahu to the office of the 
labrarian of the Royal Library (Dhammagara). He is also 
described as the author of the lArmUhadlpanl flTed, a sub- 
oommentary on the Patisamhhiddmagga, the Saccasahhhepa- 
atthadlpand and the Visuddhimaggasahkhepa-atthappakdsim. 


^ Thupavarnsa^ edited by B, C. Law, p. L 
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In the Culavamsa, the same Thera Vacissara finds mention as 
the leading Thera of the island of Lank& of his time, who 
lived in the time of king Vijayabahu III, father of Parakkama- 
bahu II. Vacissara led the deputation of the Theras of 
Ceylon sent to the kingdoms of Pandya and Cola for the 
search of the Buddha’s tooth-relic and bowl.* 

According to the colophon, Vacissara undertook to 
compile the Dhdtuvamsa at the instance of a Venerable Thera 
who made the request to him while he was staying at the 
Mahindasena monastery. The name of the supplicant is not, 
however, given. 

The Pali Thupavamsa ^ in its present form presupposes 
an older Pali version and a still older Sinhalese version. 
There are a few minor points of disagreement between the 
Sinhalese Thupavamsa and Vaeissara’s chronicle. Unfor¬ 
tunately the names of the authors of the Sinhalese Thupavamsa 
and the older Pali version are unknown. The Extended 
Mahdvamsa expressly mentions the Buddhavamsa, the 
Mahdvamsa, the Llnattha and the Thupavamsa as previoTis 
authorities on which its history was based.® This Thupa¬ 
vamsa must have been an older work, inasmuch as the 
Llnattha {Llnatthadlpanl) is evidently a sub-commentary on 
the Patisambhiddmagga. 

11. Hatthavanagallavihdravamsa. —This, as its name im¬ 
plies, is a Pali traditional history of the Hatthavanagalla 
monastery erected by Gothabhaya-Meghavanna and repaired 
by Parakkamabahu II. The monastery is said to have been 
built on the spot where king Siri-Sahghabodhi gave away his 
head to a poor man. The chronicle which was written in the 
middle of the thirteenth century^ offers us a full account of 
the life of Sirisahghabodhi. 

12. Naldtadhdtuvafnsa. —^This is the Pali original of the 
Sinhalese Dhdtuvamsa written by the Thera Kakusandha. 
The name and age of the author of this chronicle are as yet 
unknown.® 

13. Later Sinhalese Chronicles.— turning to the 
later chronicles written in Sinhalese, we have got to consider 
the chronological position of the Thupavarnsa, Pujdvali, 


^ Culavamsa, LXXXI, 20-23. 

^ Vide P,T,S. Ed. by B. C. Law (1935); Smfuxlese Ed. by Dhainmaratana, 
189G; J.R.A.S., 1898; English Tr. by B. C. Law {Legend of the Topes, 
Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1945). 

® G, P. Malalosekera, Extended Mahdvamsa (Royal Asiatic Societv, Ceylon 
Branch), XXXVIII, 15. 

^ Wickremasinghe, Catalogue of Smhalese Manuscripts, pp. 70-71. 

® Geiger, Dlpavamsa and Mahdvarnsa, p. 91. 
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DaladdpiijdvaU, Dhdtuvamsa, Nikayasav^raha, Mdjaratndkara 
and Rdjdvali. 

(а) Thupavamsa: As compared with the Pali version of 
this chronicle, its Sinhalese version contains more details, 
and may, in many respects, be regarded as an extended 
paraphrase of the former. But it seems that the author of 
the Sinhalese work made also use of the older Sinhalese history 
of the dagoba on which the PaM version was based. ‘The 
Jdtaka Niddnakathd is here also used as the basis for the 
introduction, the Samantapdsddikd for the history of Asoka 
and the missions sent out "under him, especially that of 
Mahinda and the Mahdvamsa for the rest. Unquestionably 
the Mahdvamsa Tlkd was also made use of occasionally.’ 
These facts have led Geiger to conclude that if the Pali 
Thupavamsa were written in about 1250, the later Sinhalese 
version of the chronicle must have been produced shortly 
after that, and shortly before 1260 A.D. 

(б) Pujdvall: The Thera Mayurapada is known as the 
author of the Pujdvall, who was a contemporary of the Thera 
Dhammakitti, the author of the first supplement to the 
Mahdvamsa. Mayurapada may accordingly be assigned to 
the second half of the thirteenth century.' 

(c) Daladd Pujdvall: This is the Sinhalese version of the 
history of the tooth-relic wliich closely follows the text of the 
Pali Ddthdvamsa. The name of Parakkamabahu IV is 
mentioned among the princes noted for the homage paid to the 
tooth-relic. This Parakkamabahu who ascended the throne 
in about 1325 A.D. is said to have written the Dathadhatu- 
caritta, a Sinhalese work on the ceremonial of the tooth-relic.^ 
It seems most probable that the Daladd Pujdvall was written 
in the reign of this king who is referred to in the work as 
‘'apage Siri-Pardkramabdhu\ our (king) Siri-Parakramabahu.® 

(d) Dhdtuvainsa: The Sinhalese Dhdtuvamsa written by 
the Thera Kakusandha is evidently a faithful paraphrase of 
the Pali Naldta-dhdtuvamsa. There is no certainty as yet 
about the age in which Kakusandha lived and wrote his 
work. 

(e) Nikdyasahgraha: It is a traditional history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon written by the Mahathera 
Jayabahu surnamed Devarakkhita who was famous as 
Dharrnaklrti with special reference to the Buddhist sects. 
His teacher, Dharrnaklrti, was an illustrious monk who caused 
to bo bxiilt a vihara called Saddhammatilaka in the village 


^ Geiger, op, cit,^ pp. 88ff. 

® Malalasekera, Dictionary, II, p. 151. ® Geiger, op. cit., p. 82. 
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known by the name of Gadaladeniya when king Bhnvaneka- 
bahu was reigning in the city of Gangashipura. The chronicle 
was written in the reign of Virabahu II. The Nikdyasangraha 
tells us that in the twentieth year of the reign of Bhuvaneka- 
bahu V (A.D. 1396), his cousin, prince Virabahu became king, 
most probably of the central part of Ceylon, as Virabahu II. 
It places the accession of king Parakramabahu II in 1809 
B.E. or A.D. 1266. It tells us also that Alakeswara, evidently 
a minister to king Bhuvanekabahu V, was the builder of 
the new Jayavardhanapura on the site of a village called 
Daragamuwa (Dvaragama).i 

(/) Saddharviaratndkara : It is another traditional history 
of Buddhism written in Sinhalese shortly after the period 
represented by the Nikdyasangraha. A clear idea of its date 
of composition may be gathered from the fact that in it 
Virabahu is said to have been preceded in his office by his 
brother Vira Alakeswara, and e^arlier by a son of Alakeswara 
the Viceroy. Virabahu was succeeded in his office by two 
others previous to the return of Ms brother, Vira Alakeswara 
from India. Acctording to the SaddJumnaratndkum his 
successor was a prince of the Mehenavaravainsa ajid was 
Epana, a fact which finds its corroboration in the Chinese 
chronicles stating that Virabahu was succeeded on the throne 
by his son Parakramabahu Epana meaning Parakramabahu 
VI.2 

{g) Attanagaluvarnsa: This is the Sijihalese translation of 
a Pali work, Attanogaruvamsa, which was dedicated to the 
General Satrusinha Kunjara, brother of Alakeswara, prime 
minister to king Bhuvanekabahu V. The Mayurasandesa 
was a contemporary Sinhalese poem in which both king 
Bhuvanekabahu V and his viceroy Alakeswara find an 
incid(mtal mention.® 

(h) Rdjaratndkara: It contains a traditional history of 
the kings of ancient India and Ceylon written by Walgampoya 
Terunnanso probably in about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. There are reasons to believe that the author of this 
Sinhalese chronicle made use of both the Pujdvall and the 
N ikdyasangraha.^ 

(i) Rdjdvall: This is the latest knowm traditional history 
of the kings of ancient India and Ceylon which as a whole 
may be treated as the work of a single individual. The fact 


1 NikdyaRaylgraha, translated by C. M. Ferna,ndo, pp. xivff. 

2 Ibid.., Introduction, j). xviii. 

3 Fernando, op. cit.. Introduction, p. xvi. 

* Geiger, op. cit., pp. 95ff. 
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that its account closes with the reign of Vimala Dhamma 
Suriya (A.D. 1679-1701) has led Geiger to take it to be a 
compilation of the begi n ning of the eighteenth century.^ 

14. Vuttamald.—T\m is a Pali poem written in the reign 
of Parakkamabahu VT, in praise of this very king, whose 
‘long and glorious reign covering over half a century was the 
brightest period in the national annals nearest to the advent 
of the Portuguese’.® 

' Geiger, op, cit,, p. 94. 

2 Fernando, op, cit,y Introduction, p. xviii. 
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The history of the Vamsa literature is fairly old in India. 
The word vamsa or varrda itself was taken to mean tanti 
(lineage), which is just another word for anvaya. AU the 
three words carry with them the idea of parampard or Uneal 
succession. Among the Brahmanas, we have one bearing the 
title of VamJa-Brdhmami, which contains the lineal succession 
of the Brahman teachers of old. Such vamsas are appended 
to some of the chapters of the Brhad Aranyaka BrdhmavM 
Upanisad. So far as the Pah Canon is concerned, the 
Buddhavamsa is the only work which bears the vamsa title. 
Here, too, we have just a lineage of the greatest known 
teachers of mankind. The Buddhavamsa, which offers a 
traditional history of twenty-four Buddhas, including Gotama 
the historical Buddha, was supplemented later by the 
Andgatavamsa, an ex-canonical work dealing with the 
legendary life of Metteyya the Future Buddha. Within the 
Pali Canon, the Buddhavarnsa which is throughout a metrical 
composition of the chronicle type was preceded by a Buddha- 
paddna {Buddhdvaddna) in the Mahdpaddna Suttanta. The 
Buddhavamsa itself has the Apaddna as companion work 
in verse. The Buddhavamsa, Apaddna and Cariyd Pitaka 
are the three companion works which are to be counted 
among the latest additions to the Khuddaka Nikdya. 

As between the Vamsa and the Apadana which have 
narratives in common, we can do no more than drawing a 
broad distinction, premising that the main interest of the 
former lies in setting forth the lineage or succession, while 
the latter is primarily concerned with the edification of the 
tradition of meritorious and memorable deeds. 

Corresponding to the lives of the Buddhas and those of 
the Theras in the Buddhavamsa and the Apaddna respect¬ 
ively, we have in the Jaina Kalpa Sutra the lives of the Jinas 
or Tlrthahkaras and those of the disciples of Mahavira. 

Both the Vamsa Brdhrmna and the Vamsas in the Brhad 
Aranyaka Upanisad are in prose. Whether prose had pre¬ 
ceded verse or verse prose is still a disputed question. The 
alternation of prose and verse or of verse and prose is a 
phenomenon, which recurs even in the history of the Vamsa 
literature of Ceylon. 
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The earlier Indian prototypes of the Vamsa literature, 
mentioned above, are deficient in so far as they are wanting 
in the rdjavamsa or rajaparampard, while the Vamsa literature 
is mostly built on two parampards, viz, ‘ rdja meaning the 
succession of kings and thera meaning the succession of elders. 

The rdjavamsas or rdjdnvayas were developing in India 
side by side with the dcariyavamsa or dcariyaparampards. 
The origin of the former must bo traced in the ancient Itihdsas 
or royal anecdotes, ])articular]y in the pre-Paninian Mahd- 
bhdrata. The rdjavamsas or dynastic lists came to form a 
distinctive feature as much of the Pauranic recast of the 
Mahdhhdrata as of the Purdnas themselves. The traditions 
and lineages of kings in both prose and verse, are met with 
in the Nilcdyas including the Canoni(!a] Jdiakas. Out of these 
earlier prototypes emerged the Vamsas of Ceylon as a distinct 
and remarkable typo of historical or semi-historical literature. 

1. Dipavamsa. iiy the consensus of opinion this is the 
oldest known chronicle of Ceylon written in Pali. This text 
has been edited and translatc^d by Oldenberg. This is, on the 
whole, a metrical composition w'ith two prose passages, one of 
which is based upon a canonit^al text such as the Vinaya 
account of the Second Buddhist Council,’ and the other is 
modelk)d evidently on the Jdtaka Niddna-kathd.^ Whether 
these are later interpolations or remnants of the prose texts 
which were versified afterwuirds is still a disputed question. 
From the inclusion of the two prose passages within the 
present metrical form of the chronicle, no definite conclusion 
can bo drawn either as to its original form or as to its literary 
position. 

Arguing on the authority of the Mahdvarnsa Tikd w'hich 
is the literary product of a iiiuch later age, Oldenberg inclines 
to the view that ‘the author of the Dipavarnsa borrowed not 
only the materials of his own work, but also the mode of 
expression and even whole lines, word for word, from that 
Atthakathd' (Sinhalese Atthakathd Mahdvamsa).^ The same 

^ Dipavarnsa, IV, bet. verses 46 and 47: 

7'ena kho pana samayena vassasatomhi parinibbute Bhagavali 
Vesdlikd Vajjiputtakd bhikkhu Ve^dliyarn dusa vatthuni dipenti, etc. 

Of. Vinaya Pitaka, II, p. 294. 

2 Dtpavamsa, XII, bet. versos 29 and 30: 

Mdriaa tvam pi Bhagavatd aubydkato: andgatarnaddhdne Mahindo 
bhikkhu dipam pasadayissati . , . Here the reminder, Kdlo mahdvlra 
dlpam poBddetum, cannot but remind the reader of the stanza: 

Kdlo nu kho . 

which occurs in the Niddna-kathd, Jdtaka, I, p. 48, Cf. Paramalthadipani on 
Thetigdthd (P.T.S.), p. 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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line of argument has been followed by Geiger, Malalasekera, 
and others who have seriously discussed the chronological and 
literary position of the Dipavamsa in its present form. 
Apparently this is a very convincing argument, but on a 
closer examination it would seem that it moves in a vicious 
circle. 

The Sinhalese AtthaJcathd Mahdvamsa is mentioned in the 
Mahdvamsa Tlka as the basis of the Mahmminsa proper 
written by the. Thera Mahanama, a contemporary of 
Dhatusena and his son and successor, while in fact the 
Mahdvamsa was chiefly an improvement on the Dipavamsa 
and its narrative was based upon a somewhat different tradi¬ 
tional authority in places where it has differed from the 
Dipavamsa. For this traditional authority Oldonberg has 
rightly drawn our attention to the AUhakathd version of the 
historical narrative of Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon as found 
in the general introduction to the Vhuiya commentary. But 
he is still guided or misguided by the author of the Mahdvamsa, 
Tlkd when he observes: ‘A considerable numbei’ of verses 
ascribed to the Porana, i.e. taken from the ancient Sinhalese 
AUhakathd and quoted by Buddhaghosa or in the Mahdvamsa 
Tlkd, present the same close resemblance and almost identity 
with passages of the Dipavamsa.’’ i 

The fact is different. To Buddhaghosa, the c;olebrated 
Pali commentator, the Dlpavarnsa was well known as a Pali 
chronicle. If the traditional verses quoted in the Samanta- 
pdsddikd in the name of the Porana or ancient teachers bo 
found to be identical with those in the Dlpavarnsa, wo are not 
to suppose that the prose account in the Vinaya AUhakathd 
with the verse-quotations inserted in it had formed the 
Sinhalese basis of the Dlpavarnsa itself. The conclusion as to 
that would have been sound if it were the fact that the 
Samantapdsddikd account tallied entirely with the historical 
narrative of the Dlpavarnsa. As already pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, the prose narrative in the Samantapdsddikd 
followed a somewhat different tradition in spite of the verse- 
quotations from the Dlpavarnsa. Certain traditions recorded 
by the first-named Buddhaghosa are in accord with those in 
the Dlpavarnsa; but these are missed in the narrative of the 
Samantapdsddikd and in the Mahdvarnsa itself.* 

When we say this, we do not mean to create the impression 
that the Dlpavarnsa as a metrical composition had not for its 


^ Dipavamsa (Oldenberg), Introduction, p. 5. 

* Notably the prediction about the noble part to be played by Prince 
Piyadaaa (i.e. Piyadassana) on his becoming consecrated as king Asoka. 
Sumangala-vildsini, II, p. 613. 
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basis any earlier legendary accounts in prose then available 
either in Pali or in Sinhalese. All that we mean to say is that 
the answer to the question regarding the literary position of 
the Dlpavarma does not lie in the Atthakathd Mahavamsa as 
made out from the Samantapdsddikd and the Mahavamsa 
Tikd; it lies elsewhere. 

The Bvddhavamsa offers us the Pali canonical model for 
the metrical form of the Dipavamsa. Both the works are 
composed in an Anuslvhh metre and in a simple narrative 
style. The variation in metre is seldom noticed. An 3 rthing 
approaching real poetry in the Buddhavamsa is to be noticed 
in its introductory verses and Sumedha-Jcathd, and anything 
approaching real poetry in the Dipavarnsa lies in its introduc¬ 
tory verses and a few verses which are composed in a different 
metre in its first two chapters. 

Bvddhavamsa: 

Ohhdsitd ca pathavl sadevakd 

puthu ca lokantarikd asamvutd i 
tamo ca tibbo vihato tadd ahu 

disvdna accherakam pdtihlram n 
Sadevagandhabbamanussarakkhase 
dbhd uldrd vipuld ajdyatha \ 
imasmim, loke parasmim cobhayasmim 
adho ca uddham tiriyah ca vitthatam ii 

Dipavamsa: 

Sundtha sabbe panidhdya mdnasam, 

vamsam pavakkhdmi parampardgatam i 
thutippasattham bahundbhivannUam 

etamhi ndndkusunmm va ganthitam n 
Anvparmm vamsavaraggavdslnam 

apvhbam anahham tatha suppakdsitam i 
ariydgatam uttamasahbhi vannitam 

sundtha dlpatthuti sddhusakkatam n 


Also: 

Eammam manuhham haritam susltalam 
drdmuvanardrnaneyyakam varam \ 
santldha phullaphaladhdrino dumd, 

suhham vivittam, na ca koci issaro h 
rnahanruive sdgaravdrimajjhe sugambhlre 
umi sadd pahhijjare, \ 
suduggame pahbatajdlamussite 

sudukkaram attha anitthamantaram n 
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Here, in the stanzas cited above, is a conscious effort 
made towards producing the effect of kavya poetry. Their 
composer had before him the canonical model in some of the 
Psalms of the Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters in the 
Thera-Theri-gdthd. These, as they stand in the first two 
chapters of the Dlpavamsa, serve to relieve the monotony and 
dulness of the purely historical narrative of the chronicle. 
Had such stanzas been introduced also in the remaining 
chapters, the chronicle might have assumed the form of a 
kdvya. As regards some of the remaining chapters, the 
compiler has sought to break the monotony of the metrical 
narration of historical events by introducing certain state¬ 
ments in prose. So far as the narrations in the colourless 
Anmtvbh metre are concerned, they were modelled evidently 
on the traditional sayings in verse then current in the com¬ 
munity indefinitely in the name of the Pordnas or Ancient 
Teachers. 

With Geiger the Dlpavamsa represents the first unaided 
struggle to create an epic out of already existing material.^ 
He is inclined also to think that the Dlpavarma closely re¬ 
sembles in form the ancient Akhydna poetry of India, the 
characteristic feature of which lies in this thiit the entire 
story is not yet established in a form, but only certain parts 
are metrically fixed and thereby are secured from further 
departure from the tradition. This chronicle was evidently 
the production of an ago when with the decline of oral tradi¬ 
tion, the same stories came to show many variants, together 
with many examples of identity of language.® 

The question still remains—can the Dlpavamsa. in its 
present form be judged at all as an epic ? To be an epic, it 
must have a narrative interweaving several episodes into a 
unity, showing the dramatic junctures and conveying a 
central idea or moral; its theme, too, must be lofty and of 
heroic character, and above all, there must bo a hero whose 
exploits it must narrate in an effective manner. 

So far as the narrative of the Dlpavamsa is concerned, the 
historical motive predominates over the jioetical. The heroes, 
too, are not one but many. Its main theme is Lankd-vijaya, 
the conquest of Lanka, both culturally and politically, first, 
by the Buddha, secondly, by prince Vijaya, and thirdly, 
by the Thera Mahinda. King Devanampiya Tissa and 
Dutthagamani were the two great national heroes of Ceylon 
who served to consolidate the territory conquered for the 


^ Geiger, The Dlpavanwa and Mahdvarma^ p. 2. 
* Ibid,y p. 11. 
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religion of Sakyamuni. Viewed in this light, the narrative 
of the Dlpavamsa is a combination of as many as five epics. 
The Mahdvamsa closes each of its chapters with the pathetic 
reflection setting forth the evanescent character of the kingly 
career and dynastic rule and emphasizing the value of the 
meritorious deeds that only endure. ^ This kind of reflection 
constituting the central idea or moral of the Mahdvamsa is 
met with once at the end of the Mahdrdjavamsa section of the 
Di'pavamsa forming the epic kernel, and next at the end of the 
concluding chapter: 

Aniccd vata samkhdrd uppadavayadhammino i 
uppajjitvd 7iirujjhanti, tesam vupasamo sukho n ^ 

Asddhusamgamen'eva ydvajtvam subhdsubham \ 
katvd gato yathdkammam so Mahdsenubhupaii n 
7'asmd asddh usainsaggam drakd parivajjiya | 
ahim vdsivisain vd~si kareyy'atthahitam bhave n ® 

It will be seen that the moral at the end of the Mahdrdja¬ 
vamsa section is not an original composition but a stanza taken 
over from the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta, Chapter VI, and 
that at the end of Chapter XXII, too, it is just an adaptation 
to the traditional moral mot with in the Jdtakas. 

The main drawbacks of the earlier Pali chronicle as 
regards its mode of narration of events lie, as pointed out by 
the author of the Mahdvamsa, in the fact that it is in some 
places too diffusive and in some places too concise, and 
what is more, it abounds in repetitions. 

Judged from the point of view of poetry, its main defect, 
as suggested in the opening verses of the Mahdvarnsa,, consists 
in its failure to kindle faith and to call up emotion in right 
places {pasddajanake thdne tathd samvegakdrake). 

These points of criticism should, however, be considered, 
first of all, with reference to the earlier form of the Dipavamsa 
in which its principal themes were Buddha’s visits to Ceylon, 
the conciuest of the island by Prince Vijaya, the origin of the 
Buddhist sects and schools of thought, and the establishment 
of the Buddhist Orders by Mahinda and Sanghamitta. 

So far as this earlier form of the chronicle is concerned, 
its author openly claims that his performance is capable of 
awakening emotional interest, pleasing and delighting the 


^ Cf. Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p. 280. 
* Dipavamsa, III, 50. 

® Ibid., XXII, 75-76. 
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heart of the reader, and what is more, the narrative of his 
epic is replete with various forms and modes: 

piti-pdmqjja-jananam pasddeyyam manoramam 

anekdkdrasampannam . 

That there is lack of symmetry hero and there is 
undeniable. The events are not narrated in one and the 
same strain. The result produced is, on the whole, a piece of 
mosaic. But therein exactly lies its rugged beauty and 
grandeur. The repetitions complained of are there, but 
that is more apparent than real. Let us take, for instance, 
the account of the First Buddhist Council which occurs twice 
in the Dlpavmnsa, first, in Chapter IV and, again, in Chapter V. 
On looking more closely into the matter, however, we find 
that in the first instance the author is to ofler us a description 
of the Council concerned as an isolated incident, considered 
per se, and in the second context it is presented as an integral 
part of the whole of the historical narrative. The same as to 
the description of the Second Buddhist Council. The so-called 
repetitions are not unjustificnl. 

The narration of events from the reign of the immediate 
successor of Devanampiya Tissa to that of Mahasena is 
dominated by purely historical motive. The strain of 
continuous narration is nowhere sought to be relieved. The 
thread of the narrative is loose and the accounts in places are 
too concise to produce a lasting effect. It is not unlikely that 
the four or five concluding chapters were later additions. 

2. Atthakathd Mahdvanisa. —The Sinhalese original of 
this work being irrevocably lost, its literary position depends 
on its Pali versions in the commentaries attributed to 
Buddhaghosa, notably, the Sumangalavildsini, the Atthasdlinl, 
the Kathdvatthu-atthakathd and the Samaniapdsddikd. The 
historical matters are mostly to be found in the general 
introduction and rarely in the body of the commentaries. 
The accounts are in prose interspersed with traditional verses 
cited either from the Dipavamsa or current in the name of 
the ancient teachers {Pord-tm). Strangely enough, the verses 
traceable in the Dipavamsa are attributed to the Pordnm in the 
Mahdvamsa Tlkd, while the verse-quotations from the Pordrms 
which are met with in the Pali canonical commentaries stand 
altogether on a different footing, and so far as their style of 
composition is concerned, they represent a stage of literary 
development anterior to that of the Dipavarnsa. 

The general introduction to the Kathdvatthu-atthakathd 
goes to show that the statement in prose is based upon the 
metrical account cited in extenso from the Dipavamsa. The 
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description of the First Buddhist Council given by Buddha- 
ghosa in the general introduction to his Sumangalavilasinl 
is based partly on the Vinaya account in the Cullavagga, 
Chapter XI, and partly on a later tradition. Here the prose 
style of Buddhaghosa is laboured, heavy and pedantic. The 
case is somewhat different when we read the general introduc¬ 
tion to the Vinaya Atthakathd where the author writes with 
comparative ease and his mode of presentation of the subject 
is characterized by lucidity and spontaneity. Here the prose 
style is well suited to a purely historical narrative. The 
Legends of Asoka, as narrated in the Divydvaddna, show a 
conscious effort for producing a poetical effect. 

3. Mahdvamsa. —This work certainly stands as a 
masterpiece produced by the poetically gifted Thera 
MahSnama in the Vamsa literature of Ceylon. It is 
undoubtedly the more finished product of the literary and 
poetical art employed in the earlier works of the same type, 
particularly in the Dipavamsa. It is not unreasonably judged 
as the national epic of Ceylon with Dutthagamani as its chief 
hero. Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini and the anonymous Mulakalpa 
are two later Sanskrit chronicles in verse which are without 
the epic touch of the Mahdvamsa. Firdausi’s Shdhndmdh, 
which occupies a high place in the world of epics, is a similar 
chronicle of the ancient kings of Iran. Just as Firdausi’s 
masterpiece was in one sense the completed form of the 
chronicle left unfinished by Daqiqi, so in another sense 
Mahanama’s masterpiece may be regarded as the developed 
form of the Dipavamsa as regards its four or five concluding 
chapters. Malalasekera says, ‘Mahanama was no genius, he 
was too much hide-bound by tradition, and his work cannot 
rank as a literary performance of the first order.’ ^ But it 
is contended that it may not be an epic of as high literary 
merit as Valmiki’s Rdmdyana, Sauti’s Mahdhhdrata or 
Firdausi’s Shdhndmdh. It is an epic throughout with a keen 
sense of history, the simplicity of diction, the purity of style 
and the sobriety of judgement. Its central idea or moral 
looms large at the end of each chapter. The national mind, 
self-consciousness and character have found a permanent 
expression in it.® 

In claiming the superiority of artistic workmanship in 
his treatment of one and the same theme, the author of the 
Mahdvamsa was compelled to point out the drawbacks in the 
earlier chronicle. Repetitions, diffuseness and unmethodical 
representation are the three main faults in the earlier work 


1 Pali LUwatwt of Ceylon, p. 141. 


* Ceylon Lectures, p. 100. 
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which he consciously sought to avoid in his own composition 
and presentation. While commenting on this literary position 
of Mahanama’s work, Geiger rightly observes: ‘The Mdha- 
vamsa compared with the Dlpavamsa has every claim to be 
regarded as a work of art. The story proceeds in it in a 
logical manner, without inconvenient breaks or repetitions. 
It runs parallel with the Dlpavamsa at times in such a way 
that whole episodes in both epics are evidently two different 
versifications of the same material. But the Mahavaima 
amplifies and supplements the Dlpavamsa, or else represents 
the subject in a more concise manner. The greater ability is 
shown in the handling of speech and metre in the Mahdvamsa 
in contrast to the Dlpavamsa . .. Also the niceties of diction, 
especially the play upon words, is more evident in the 
Mahdvamsa than in the Dlpavainsa. To sum up, we notice 
everywhere in the Mahdvamsa the hand of a poet, working 
deliberately, lingering over his material, and endeavouring to 
clothe it in suitable form.’ ^ 

Notwithstanding this fact, looking more closely into the 
matter, one cannot help saying that the whole foundation of 
the great national epic of Ceylon was laid in the earlier 
chronicle. The Dlpavamsa adopted, as we saw, its own 
literary and poetical devices. It had different heroes in 
the successive stages of its narrative, while the Mahdvarnsa 
came to shift its emphasis and lay it on Duttliagamani. The 
diction of the Mahdvamsa was modelled evidently on the 
concluding chapters of the Dlpavamsa. The 3Iahdvamsa 
would have been a poem written in high strain and its effect 
would have been monotonous and tiresome but for the fact 
its author broke the monotony and relieved the tension by his 
indulgence in reflective poetry at the end of each chapter, and 
wisdom in effecting a change in metro. 

4. Extended Mahdvamsa. —The extended 3Iahdvamsa is 
nothing but a later enlarged version or recension of the 
poem of Mahanama. This text has been edited by G. P. 
Malalasekera in the Aluvihdra series, Vol. Ill, and published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 1937. 
Curiously enough, the work is represented in the colophon as 
one consisting of thirty-five bhdnavdras or chapters, while the 
work in its present form contains thirty-seven chapters. 

Imdya pahcatirnsamattdya bhdnavdrdya, ganthato 

yam etam nitthapentena puhriam upacitam mayd 

(Colophon). 


Dlpavamsa and Mahdvamsa, p. 17. 
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Moggallana introduces himself as the author of this work. 
But apart from the fact that for additional matter the author 
was indebted to the Buddhavamsa, Linattha and Thupavamsa, 
the literary position of the work is the same as that of 
Mahanama’s epic upon which it was based. The reflective 
stanzas at the end of the chapters are identical in both the 
versions. 

5. Culavamsa. —If the extended Mahdvamsa is an 
enlarged version of the Mahdvamsa written by Mahanama, the 
Culavamsa certainly represents a later continuation of the 
same. In other words, the Culavamsa is just a supplement to 
the Mahdvamsa. Though it grew up into its present form 
through two or throe stages, the poet of each stage was careful 
to maintain the diction and style of Mahanama. The epic 
character of the work is sought to be maintained by means 
of the reflective stanzas with which each chapter is concluded. 
In going to convey the moral in the concluding stanza of 
Chapter 100, the lat(^r poet appears to have exceeded the 
limits of reflective poetry by his naive indulgence in an 
admonition: 

Bhoge ca dehe ca asdraJcattam 
nuintvdlayam durataram haranti 
tumhe pi vatthutlayam eva seviya 
lokuttarddim kusalam bhajavho. 

6. Vanisatthappakdsim.' —This is the later convenient 
name applied to the Pali commentary on the Mahdvamsa 
alias Padyapadoruvamsa written by the Thera Mahanama II 
and known by the name of Padyapadoruvainsavannand and 
Vaynsatthappakdsinl. In the author’s own description the 
work was not a mere translation from any earlier Sinhalese 
AtthakatM; it was rather a digest (atthasdram) of earlier 
works carefully prepared in the diction of the Pali Canon 
{tantinaydnurupcna). The main earlier works utilized by him 
consisted of (1) the text of the Mahdvamsa in its two recen¬ 
sions, (2) the Atthakathd Mahdvamsa, (3) two Sinhalese 
confmentaries on the Mahdvamsa, viz. those belonging to the 
Mahavihara and Abhayagiri fraternities, (4) the Samanta- 
pdsddikd, (5) the Dlpavamsa Atthakathd, (6) the Jdtaka 
Niddna-kathd, (7) the Sahassavatthu-atthakathd, (8) the Mahd- 
bodhivamsa-atthakathd, (9) the Ganthipadatthavannand, and 
(10) the Slhakmarmkkdra-vannand 

The prose style of the commentary is simple and lucid; it 
is hardly involved or ornate. There are only two or three 

^ Edited for tlio Govc'rnnient of Cejdon by G, P. Malalasekera in two 
volumes and published by tlie P.T.S., London (1935). 
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ornamental passages, as pointed out by Malalasekera, who 
particularly draws our attention to the description of the 
Mahameghavana (72, llfF.) and the passage on the scenic 
beauties of Ceylon (321, 3ff.).^ It appears that the graphic 
description of Ceylon is modelled on the Milinda description of 
the Yona city of Sagala and partly also on Buddhadatta’s 
description of the port of Kaveripattana: tattha tattha sanni- 
vesita - gdmanigama - nagara - janapada - rdjadhdm - vdpi - 
taldkapokkharani - uyydnabhurnippadesehi - jM.varangapacmn - 
ga - rupissariya - samanndgatd.ya sampannamlildsayasamvad - 
dhapupphaphalapallava - vicittataruvanagahana - racita . . . ^ 

The following two stanzas comj)osed by the author 
distinctly betray the influence of later artificial kdvya poetry: 

Budhajanapadumaravibhutanuttaro 
Vararavikulambarapabhdsituttamo 
Saddhammakiranakaravaratejasd yo 
Mohandhakdrahananamhi niahdnubhdvo. ® 

7. Mahdbodhivarnsa.—llhQ Mahdbodhivamsa * has been 
written with freedom and prolixity common to Buddhist 
writers. The author of this work has borrowed largely from 
the sources as well as from the MaJidvmnsa text. There is 
enough evidence to show that the author has made use of 
other materials as well. The chapters relating to the throe 
Councils and the rehearsal of the Law are similar not only to 
the Buddhist account in the introduction to the Sumangala- 
vildsinl but also to that in the Saddhamrmsangaha. As 
regards the description of Mahinda’s adventures after his 
arrival in Lanka, the Mahdbodhivamsa and the Samanta- 
pdsddikd are in .agreement. 

The Pali text of the Mahdbodhivamsa is a translation of 
a Sinhalese original. It tells us nothing about its author. 
According to the Sdsanuvamsadipa, Upatissa was its author. 

Upatissamahdthero Mdgadhdya niruttiyd 
Bodhivamsam akd dhlro dhirehi abhiva'imiyam. 

The Gandhavamsa points out that the Mahdbodhivamsa 
was written independently by its author. The style is easy 
and the language is lucid. 


^ V arnsatthappakdsinl. In trod., p. cvii. 

2 Cf. Milinda^ pp. 1-2: Atihi Ymiakdnam ndndputcibhedanam Sdgalam namu 
nagaram nadipabbata sobhitam ramaniyabhumipadesabhdgtnn drdmuyydnopavana 
taldkapokkharani sampannam nadipahbatavanardmaneyyakam . . . 

Also Buddhadatta’s Manuals edited by A. P. Bucldhadatta, 1915, preface, 
p. xiii. 

® Vafnsatthapp)akd8im, I, p. 1. 

^ This text has been edited by S. Arthur Strong for the P.T.S. (1891). 
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8. Thupavamsa. —In the introductory verses the author 
tells us that the work having at first been compiled in Sinhalese 
language was not accessible to all. Even the earlier MagadhI 
(i.e. Pali) version perpared for the benefit of all was full of 
defective arrangement and language and it left out many 
things that ought to have been narrated. In order to 
remove these defects in the earlier Magadhi version the 
author undertook to do the work again. 

Vdkyena Sihala-bhdvena 'bhisankhatattd \ 
attham na sddhayati sabbajanassa sammd n 
Yasmd ca Mdgadha-niruttikato ’pi Thupa- \ 
vamso viruddha-naya-scidda-samdkulo so n 
vattabban eva ca bahum pi yato na vuttam i 
tasmd aham punapi vamsam imam vaddmi s 

Though the earlier Pali text is no longer extant, it is not 
difficult to estimate the nature of the linguistic improvement 
effected by Vacissara by comparing his version of the Thupa¬ 
vamsa with parallel passages as found in the Samantapdsddikd 
or the Sumangalavildsim. 

I. (a) Devdnampiyatisso mahdrdjd ’pi kho Sumana- 
sdmayi.erassa vacanena mdgasiramdsassa pathamapdtipadadi- 
vasato pabhuti uttaradvdrato patthdya ydva Jambukolapattanam 
maggam sodhdpetvd alamkdrdpetvd nagarato nikkharmna-divase} 

(b) Devdnampiyatissa-mahdrdjd ’pi uttaradvdrato 
patthdya ydva Jambukolapattand maggam sodhdpetvd 
alahkdrdpetvd nagarato nikkhamana-divase.^ 

II. (a) Tena ca samayena rdjadhitd Samghamittd ’pi 
tasmim yeva thdnethitd hoti tassd ca sdmiko Aggibrahmd ndma 
kumdro . . . Rdjd tarn disvd dha.^ 

(b) Tena ca samayena rdjadhitd Sahghamittd ’pi 
tasmim thdnethitd hoti, tarn disvd dha.* 

The only interesting point to be noticed in the whole 
work is the setting out of legendary materials having their 
bearings upon the history of the Thupas. The Thupavamsa 
undoubtedly is one of the products of the decadent period of 
Pali literature in Ceylon. It is lacking in originality and the 
atmosphere of life it creates is dull and monotonous. It is a 
specimen of the stereotyped and highly conventionalized prose 
of scholastic writings. 

9. Ddthdvamsa. —The Ddthdvarnsa is a quasi-rehgious 
liistorical record written with the intention of edifying 
{pasddasarnvegakara) or rousing (somebody’s) religious emo- 


^ Samantapdsddikd^ I, p. 98. 
® Samantapdsddikd, I, p. 51. 


2 Thupavamsa, p. 53. 
^ Thupavamsa, p. 42. 
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tions. It bears many marks of the fairy tale. It is remark¬ 
able because it shows us Pali as a m^um of epic poetry. 
In it the character of classical Pah is well retained, although 
the Sanskrit education of its author has left its stamp on its 
style. We find the old vocabulary enriched by adapted 
Sanskrit words; single expressions are turned into long com¬ 
pounds * after the fashion of the Sanskrit kdvya literature. 
Such words as antarala, avaddta, dnwda, nikhila, nutana, 
dhavala, occur in large numbers. Some metaphorical ex¬ 
pressions are also found there. It is an excellent piect' of 
poetry. Its vocabulary is rich. In the first chapter the 
verses are written in Jagati metre, sixty stanzas in VamsastJvx, 
and the last tAvo in Sragdhard. The second chapter is com¬ 
posed of verses in Anustvhh, Pathyavaktra and Mandd- 
krdntd. The third chapter has verses composed of Tristubh, 
Upajdti, Indravajrd, Upe^idra-vajrd and Sikluirinl. The 
fourth chapter contains verses in Atisarkari and Sdrdula- 
vikrldita. The last chapter employs Sarkari, Vasantatilakd 
and Sragdhard metres. 

10. 8addhaniniasahgaha.~ThQ Saddhammasahgaha ^ is 
written in an elegant and simple language. It belongs to the 
class of manuals and as such it is a mixture of prose and 
poetry. In most cases the prose portion serves only as an 
explanation of the subject matter in verso. This work 
contains many discourses common to the Mahdbodhivanisaf 
the Oandhavarma, the Sdsanavarnsa and the hke. The author 
has borrowed very largely from the actual texts of the 
Dipavamsa, the Mahdvarnsa, the Atthakathd and other well- 
known Pali works which are simply ref(;rred to as Parana 
or ancient authorities. The author refers to many works 
among which some may be noted here: Sdratthadlpanl or the 
Atthavaniwind of the Samantapdsddikd, the Vinaya Com¬ 
mentary; the Atthavannand of the Sumahgalavildsinl, the 
Dlgha Nilcgya Commentary, the Atthavanmind of the Papahca- 
sudanl, the Majjhima Nikdya Commentary, the Atthavannand 
of the Sdratthappakdsinl, the Samyutta Nikdya Commentary', 
the Atthavanmtnd of the Manorathapuranl, the Ahgwttara 
Nikdya Commentary, and the AUhavannand of the Atthasdlinl, 
the Dhammasangani Commentary. 

11. Later Sinhalese Chronicles. —They are either transla¬ 
tions or prose amplifications of the Pali books. They caimot 
be taken to represent the older Sinhalese works presupposed 


1 E.g., IV, 46. 

® This text has been edited by N. SaddhSnanda for J.P,T.S,t 1890, and 
translated into English by B. C. Law entitled * A Mantuxl of Bvddhiat Historical 
Traditions \ published by the University of Calcutta (1941). 
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by the Pali compilations. The prose style of the Sinhalese 
DMtuvamsa was determined entirely by its Pali original, the 
Naldta Dhdtuvamsa. Occasional differences in style, as 
noticed in the Bdjdmli, are evidently due to the fact that 
‘the author has taken many passages word for word from cider 
sources’. Those who are better acquainted with the Sinhalese 
language and literature are competent to judge their style of 
composition. These later Sinhalese chronicles appear to us 
as literary productions of a dull and decadent age. 



Chapter III 


HISTORICAL POSITION 

The chror icles of Ceylon were all written or compiled by 
the Eldt rs whose primary interest naturally lay in the history 
of Buddhism and Buddhist foundations. Although the 
religious motive finding its expression in the edification of all 
things connected with Buddhism, predominates over every¬ 
thing else, there is really an interplay throughout of two 
distinct motives, devotional and patriotic. The first of them 
may be construed as puritanic and sectarian, and the second 
as national and racial. Just as the religious motive cannot 
be divorced from the cultural advancement, so the patriotic 
motive cannot be separated from the promotion of the 
general cause of piety. The belief in miracle and super¬ 
naturalism has had its due role. Proper allowance must have 
to be made also for the inventive power of imagination behind 
some of the legends that have found their place in sober 
historical narratives. But, in spite of all those, it is now 
admitted on all hands that the chronicles of Ceylon are not full 
of mendacious fictions, their kernel and main bulk being 
history, nothing but history. The modern idea of sober and 
authentic history may be absent, but their permanent value 
as an indispensable source-book of history remains unchal¬ 
lenged. In fact in the absence of inscriptions, archaeological 
finds and foreign accounts, the chronicles only deal with the 
early history of Ceylon. The later history of Ceylon from 
Kittisiri-Meghavanna stands on a solid basis of fact as 
presented in the Culavamsa, and does not, therefore, need 
much comment. The historical position of the chronicles 
needs clarification in so far as they are concerned with the 
early history of the island and it may be worth while to 
examine it, period by period. 

1. Pre-historic period .—^The chronicles speak of a pre¬ 
historic period during which the island of Ceylon had under¬ 
gone changes in its names before it came to be known by the 
name of Lankadipa or Tambapannidipa. These periods are 
conceived in terms of the successive dispensations of the four 
Buddhas, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotama, 
the advent of all of whom took place in the present era or 
aeon of cosmic evolution, the development of the earth as the 
abode of men. The island which was known by the name of 
Ojadipa in Kakusandha’s time became known by the name of 
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Varadipa during the next dispensation. It was called 
Mandadipa in the time of Kassapa, and Lahkadipa and 
Tambapannidipa in Gotama’s time. 

The island had dilferent capitals in succession: Abhaya- 
pura, Vaddhamana, Visala, and Anmadhapura. Four dif¬ 
ferent mountains came into prominence: Devakuta, Sumana- 
kuta, Subhakuta, and Cetiyapabbata. Evidently the 
Buddhist chroniclers built up these legends on the basis of the 
Indian legends of the Buddhas in such canonical texts as the 
Malidpaddna Suttanta and the Buddhavamsa. However pious 
may be their motive, these cannot but appear to modern 
students as incredible and unhistorical. They will certainly 
bo reluctant to go so far as to believe in miracles and super¬ 
normal powers upon which depends the credibility of visits 
and preachings by which the four great Buddhas of the 
present era sanctified the island in the pre-historic period of 
its liistory and culture. The chronicles are far from giving 
us a realistic account of the remains of the handicrafts of men 
who lived in the Palajolithic and Neolithic Ages. But they 
introduce us surely to two powerful aboriginal races of Yakkhas 
and Nagas who held sway over the island previous to the 
establishment of the Aryan rule. They are unaware of the 
Veddas who are taken to be present descendants of the 
Palaeolithic dwellers. They have nothing to say 'about the 
Sabaras whose name lingers in the name of the village called 
Habaragama. They make mention, on the other hand, 
of the Pulindas as a mixed race of aborigines who sprang fiom 
the union of an Indian prince with a Yakkhini. The Yakkhas, 
and Nagas, too, appear at first sight as semi-mythical and 
semi-human savages who deserved to be tamed, defeated and 
destroyed. That there previously existed an island known by 
a certain name with its noted mountain-peaks and hills is 
undeniable. But as regards its primitive inhabitants, the 
chronicles speak very lightly of them, and the accounts they 
give of them are at variance in some important respects with 
those met with elsewhere.' 

The invention of pious legends regarding the inestimable 
favour done to the country and its inhabitants by the Buddha 
through his miraculous visits and acts of grace was not 
peculiar to the chronicles of Ceylon. There were similar 
legends invented and cherished in other countries where 
Buddhism became the living faith of the people. But the 
Ceylon chroniclers far excell^ others in this art. 


^ Valdhassa JdtaJca, No. 196, Jataka, II, pp. 127-130; its Sanskrit version 
in the Divyavadana, pp. 623ff.; Beal, BuddMet Records of the, Western Worlds 
I, p. Ixxii; Beal, op. II, pp. 239fiF.; MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 60fiF., ITSff, 
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The taming of the Yakkhas and Nftgas by the historical 
Buddha was in no way new. The Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas 
record many instances thereof. The novelty lay only in the 
skilful adaptation of the canonical examples to Afferent local 
conditions with all the ingenuity and the air of plausibility 
and truth. The lead given in the Dtpavamsa was faithfully 
followed in the later chronicles without any questioning about 
its reasonableness or soundness. It is interesting neverthe¬ 
less to consider the historical information which can be 
gathered from the legendary accounts. 

A. It is claimed that the plains of Lanka or Tambapanni 
were inhabited by men in the old ages, oven when it was 
known as Ojadipa, Varadipa or Mandadipa. At the time of 
the rise of Buddhism the land was covered with groat forests 
and full of horrors. It came then to be inhabited by the 
Yakkhas and such savage kinsmen as the Rakkhasas and 
Pisacas who were of various shapes and hideous forms, full of 
fury and wrath, wicked backbiters, pitiless and cruel, violent 
and merciless, and harmful. Thus the island stood badly in 
need of bdng secured against them, so that it might again be 
the peaceful, delightful, and congenial habitat of a large 
numbei of men. 

B. The first wise and effective step to be taken was to 
follow the doctrine of segregation, the island of Lanka being 
reserved for the higher races of men and Giridipa allotted to 
the predatory savages. The second island stood in close 
proximity to the first, and in their physical features they were 
almost alike; the latter was in some respects evem superior to 
the former. Here the description of the two islands seems 
to be vivid and accurate. They had high and low lands, 
beautifully adorned with rivers, mountains and lakes, free 
from danger, well protected, surrounded by the ocean, rich in 
food-grains and blessed with a well-tempered climate. They 
were charming and delightful, green and cool, adorned with 
gardens and forests, fruit and flower trees, provided with 
ample living spaces, and subject to no master. 

C. Geiger identifies Giridipa with the highlands in the 
interior of Ceylon on the twofold ground: (1) that the word 
dipa was formerly used in a wider sense, and (2) that the 
Yakkhas (evidently meaning the Veddas) are still to be found 
in Ceylon in later times.^ This is not at aU convincing, since 
the highlands in the interior of Ceylon are not separated from 
the mainland, and are not surrounded by the ocean. 


Mahavamaa^ Geiger’s translation, p. 4. 
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D. In the next stage we find that within a few years the 
island of Lanka became a scene of conflict between the Nagas 
who are distinguished as those who were dwellers of the sea, 
the dwellers of the mountains, and those of a riverine region 
at the mouth of the river Kalyanl. They are represented as 
matrimonially connected, while their kings are called 
Mahodara (big-bellied), Culodara (small bellied), and Mani- 
akkhika (gem-eyed). The name of Nagadipa apparently 
forming a part of Ceylon was derived from the Naga settlers. 
The chroniclers were probably guilty of a confusion made 
between Naga meaning serpents and Naga standing for 
nagga (naked ones). 

E. In the third stage at about the time of the Buddha’s 
demise the chronicles go to depict a scene in which Ceylon is 
divided into two Yakkha principalities, the western one with 
Sirlsavatthu as its main city and the eastern one having 
Lanka for its capital. Strangely enough, Sirisavatthu, which 
is mentioned in the Pali Valahassa Jataka, as the prosperous 
])ort and main city of Tambapanni division of Ceylon, is 
described here as the capital of the western Yakkha princi¬ 
pality, situated below Tambapannidipa. 

F. In these connections the chronicles draw our atten¬ 
tion to the sanctified site of the Subhangana Thupa on the 
bank of a river near Mahiya Pokkhala, to Giiidipa (modern 
Karadivo), the riverine region of Kalyanl (Kaelani), the 
principal river of Ceylon which flows down into the sea to the 
north of Colombo, the sites of the Kalyani-cetiya, the 
Dighavapi-cetiya, Meghavanarama, Mahabodhi-cetiya, Maha- 
thupa, Thuparama-cetiya, Mahiyangana-thupa, and Mahanaga 
garden on the bank of the river called Gahga or Mahagahga 
(modem Mahawaeliganga). 

As a fitting introduction to the historical drama of 
Buddhism in Ceylon it is not enough to impress the reader 
with the high antiquity and sanctity of the island forming the 
scene of action. The Maharajavarnsa or great line of 
illustrious rulers in whose family Gotama the Buddha, the 
main actor and hero, was born, is indispensable as a means of 
heightening its antiquity and importance. Gotama’s descent 
is traced from Mahasammata, the first elected ruler and 
leader of men through three stages: from Mahasammata to 
Accima, from Accima to Nemiya, and from Nemiya to 
Suddhodana, father of Siddhartha-Gotama—a theological 
device followed in the Gospels of Jesus Christ.^ The family- 


^ St. Matthew, I, 17: ‘So all the generations from Abraham to David are 
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line may be briefly traced from king Okkaka (Iksvaku), the 
pride being taken in having Gotama as a scion of the Solar 
race of Khattiyas. The illustrious predecessors of Jesus of 
Nazareth were all great patriarchs and prophets born in the 
Hebrew race, and their noble traditions are embodied in the 
Old Testament. As regards the illustrious predecessors of 
Gotama of Kapilavatthu, many of them are passing shadows, 
mere names, and the traditions of a few only are still preserved 
in the Jatakas and other Indian works. The chroniclers of 
Ceylon were not bound to vouchsafe for the authenticity of 
the long string of ornamental names.^ 

2. Beginning of historical period. —The sequence of 
events which is the essence of historical narratives needs a 
framework of chronology. This is sought to bo built in the 
chronicles of Ceylon on a twofold succession, the succession of 
rulers and ruUng dynasties {rdja-parampard) and the succession 
of the leading Elders (thera-parampard).^ The comparative 
continuity of the first being greater, the chronicles naturally 
rely more upon it. The chronology must begin from a 
certain definite date, which, in the case of the Ceylon 
chronicles, is the year of the Buddha’s demise, making the 
starting point of the Buddha Era (Buddhavassa ). , 

A happy coincidence is imagined and availed of to build 
up a systematic chronology of the kings of Ceylon, the 
coincidence of the day of the Buddha’s demise with that of 
the landing of the exiled prince Vijaya on the island of Lanka.* 
A prediction is put into the mouth of the Buddha to raise the 
importance of his appearance on the island as the founder of 
the first Aryan rule. An account is given of the circum¬ 
stances that led to the banishment of the prince which proved 
to be a blessing in disguise for the future history of the island 
as a whole. 

The chroniclers who were mad with the idea of the 
Indo-Aryan rule did not foresee tht difficulties to be met by 
the modem historian. The abruptness of the establishment 
of an Indian form of monarchy goes against other historical 
traditions that sensibly reprersent it as i he final result of an 
earlier and long process of settlement and colonization. They 
are silent altogether on the previous trade-connection of the 
island with the mainland of India. They are rmaware of the 
tradition narrating how a leader of sea-going Indian merchants 


fourteen generations; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ 
are fourteen generations.’ 

^ Dtpavarnsa, III; Mahdvamaa, IT; Geiger’s translation, pp. lOff. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist SuMas Vol. XI), Intro., pp. xlvi 

® Dipavamsa, IX, 21; Mahdvamaa, VII, 1~3. 
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figured ultimately as the first monarch of Ceylon and the 
founder of the first ruling dynasty. Neither the process of 
colonization nor that of linguistic development could have 
taken place so soon. They would have us believe that the 
conqueror of the island then under the sway of the Yakkhas, 
and the founder of the first monarchy favourable to the 
propagation of Buddhism, was the banished crown prince 
Vijaya, the son of king Sihabahu of the country of Lala, A^ith 
Sihapura as its capital, and the grandson of the king of 
Vanga on his maternal side. The location suggested leaves no 
room for doubt that the chroniclers kept in view Radha 
(Ardhamagadhi Ladha) meaning West Bengal and Simhapura 
on the northern border of the country of Kalinga. The 
legend 1 recorded by Hiuen Tsang mentions South India as 
the scene of action of the lion and the princess. Presumably 
behind this legend was the history of Simhapura on the 
southern portion of Kalinga. The fondness of the people of 
Ceylon for the first-named Simhapura as the homeland of 
Vijaya is clear from the fact that even in later times two 
Indian princes, Nissankainalla and Sahasamalla, from the 
royal house of this place, were successively offered the throne 
of Ceylon.^ But if Simhapura, the homeland of Vijaya, 
were situated in western Bengal or southern India, there is no 
reason why the ship which carried Vijaya and his councillors 
and officers touched the western coast of India at the ports of 
Bharukaccha (Broach) and Supparaka (Sopara) and pro¬ 
ceeded therefrom to reach the western shore of Ceylon. It is 
equally unintelligible why another ship was carrying Vijaya’s 
wife and her female companions to Mahiladipa, which was 
undoubtedly an island governed by women and situated, 
according to Megasthenes ® and Hiuen Tsang,^ below Persia 
and near the mouth of the Indus. The identification of 
Lala by Geiger with Lata on the western coast of India above 
Gujarat does not wholly meet the situation. The oldest form 
of the Sinhalese language, as found in the early Brahmi 
inscriptions, appears as an Indo-Aryan dialect, which is very 
closely allied to the language of the Mansehra version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts. In accounting for all these facts the 
historian cannot but think of Simhapura in the lower eastern 
Punjab. 

The change of the genitive suffix sya (Pali sad) into hi 
is a distinctive characteristic of old Sinhalese, which is without 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 233. 

® Cufavamsa, P.T.S., Chap. 80, vv. 18 foil. 
3 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 160. 
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its parallel in any of the earlier known inscriptions of India. 
This goes to connect the language with Old Persian in which 
we have hyd for sya and the Dardio speech of Dardistand It 
is near about Dardistan that there still dwell a people t ailed 
Singhans, i.e. Simhalas (Pah Sihalas). 

The chronicles of Ceylon have nothing to say about the 
Uttarapatha background of the ancient history of Ceylon. 
They will offer us cheap and fantastic exj)lanations for the 
origin of the two names of the island, Sihala because of the 
epithet Sihala earned by Vijaya’s father Sihabaliu since he 
had slain the lion,^ and Tambapanni because of the feet tliat 
on their first landing on the island the hands of Vijaya's 
conipanions were coloured red with the dust of the red earth. 
While playing on the word tambapdni, ‘red hand’, they betray 
their ignorance of the feet that Tambapanni was just a Pali 
equivalent of the Sanskrit name Tamraparni or Tamravarni, 
meaning the copper-coloured or red-coloured. 

The matrimonial alliances between the royal hou8t> and 
nobles of Ceylon and those of the neighbouring country of 
Pandya are not unexpected. The island may have needed the 
services of the traditional eighteen guilds from Pandya for her 
town-planning and industrial development. The building of 
the towns of Tambapanni and Anuradhapma with its suburbs 
by Vijaya and the princes and councillors who acjcompanied 
him is apparently too realistic to bo disbelieved, although the 
fact may bo that the work was not accomplished all at once. 

After setting up Vijaya as the king eponymous of Ceylon 
the chronicler’s seem interested in building up a rdja-parampard 
parallel to that of Magadha: from Vijaya to Devanainpiya 
Tissa, from Ajatasattu to Dhammasoka. Thereafter the 
thread of synchronism is lost, and it can be rarely established 
in individual cases on the joint evidence of the chronicles of 
Ceylon and other independent records. 

The year of the Buddha’s demise as known nowadays 
in Ceylon, Siam and Burma is 643 B.C. But the Buddha Era 
of 483 B.C. was current in Ceylon up till the fifteenth century, 
at the close of which a reform of the calendar was made. 
483 B.C. agrees very nearly with 486 B.C., which is fixed on 
the strength of the Chinese dotted record maintained at 
Canton till the end of the year A.D. 489 and 487 B.C., which 
may be fixed on the strength of the contemporaneity of 
Devanampiya Asoka with the five Greek kings.® In accord- 


^ Bania^ Ceylon Lectures, p. 45, f.n. 4, ^ Mahavamsa, Chap. 7, v. 42. 

3 J.R,A.S„ 1905, p. 51; ibid,, 1906, pp. 984ff.; EpL Zeyl, III, pp. 4ff.; 
J.R,A,S,, Ceylon Branch, XXIII, No. 67, pp. 141ff.; Barua, Asoka and His 
Inscrintions, I. dd. Off. 
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ance with the Buddha Era of 483 B.C. Geiger presents the 
chronicle tables of the kings of Ceylon and Magadha as below: 


1. 

Vijaya . . 

B.C. 

483-445 


Interregnnm 

445-444 

2. 

Papdu Vasudet^a 

444-414 

3. 

Abhaya . . 

414-394 


Interregnum 

394-377 

4. 

Panduka Abhaya 

377-307 

6 . 

Mutasiva 

307-247 

6. 

Devanainpiya Tissa 

247-207 


B.C. 

1. Ajatasattu .. 491-469 

2. Udayabhadda . . 459-443 

3. Anumddha and Munda 443-435 

4. Nagadasaka . . 435-411 

5. Susnnaga .. 411-393 

6. .Kalaaoka . . 393-365 

7. Ten sons of Kalasoka 365-343 

8. Nine Nanda brothers 343-321 

9. Candagutta . . 321-297 

10. Bindusara . . 297-269 

11. Dhammasoka . . 269-232 


The immediate successor of king Vijaya is said to have 
been Panduvasa ^ or Panduvasudeva ^ who was the youngest 
brother of Vijaya and reigned for thirty years. The change of 
the Dipavamsa name Panduvasa into Panduvasiideva must 
have been purposely done in the later chi’onicle Mahdvamsa, 
the author of which seems to have been somehow acquainted 
with the name of Paundravasudeva, king of Vahga and 
Kalihga, mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata in connection with the 
military campaign of Bhima.® But the earlier name Panduvasa 
meaning the pale-robed one would seem more appropriate in 
view of the account given in the Mahdvmnsa of his arrival in 
Ceylon with a retinue of thirty-two followers, all in the guise 
of Indian wandering ascetics {paribbdjakalingavd). The later 
chronicle supersedes the earlier one in mentioning the mouth 
of the river Mahakandara * as the landing place of Pandu¬ 
vasudeva and his retinue.*^ From this place they are said 
to walk down to Upatissagama, a locality in a suburb of 
Anuradhapura. 

Another happy coincidence is devised for a critical 
juncture when a suitable princess was needed to be the queen 
of Panduvasa. The princess supplied is a Sakya maiden called 
Kaccana or Bhaddakaccana who arrived on the island pre¬ 
cisely with a retinue of thirty-two maidens. The story of 
matrimonial alliance of the royal house with a Sakya royal 
house of a kingdom founded on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, was thought to be an attractive prelude to a course of 
events leading to the establishment of the Buddhist faith in 
the island. The foundation of a new Sakya territory on the 
southern bank of the Ganges needed a plausible explanation. 


^ Dlpavmnsaj X, 2. ^ Mahdvamsa^ VIII, 10. 

^ Mbh,, Sabha P., Chap. 34, v. 11 (Vangavasi Edn.). 

^ Mahammady VIII, 12. According to Geiger, it was probably a small 
stream to the north of Mannar. 
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and it was found in the historical tradition of the massacre of 
the Sakyas by Vidudabha the usurper king of Kosala in the 
last year of the Buddha’s life.^ The same is utilized by the 
chroniclers of other places for explaining the foundation of 
i^akya territories elsewhere.* I have shown elsewhere that the 
story of the decimation of the Sakyas in the Buddha’s life¬ 
time is falsified by the Pali canonical representation of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavatthu as one of the powerful claimants for 
the bodily remains of the Buddha.® 

The earlier chronicle has nothing more to say than this 
that the Sakya princess Kaccana who came to the island 
from Jambudipa (India) became the chief queen of Panduvasa. 
The relationship of Panduvasa with Vijaya is not mentioned, 
nor is it said that he came across from In^a. The Dipavanisa 
is silent about the territory from which Kaccana came and the 
circumstances under which she had to leave her father’s 
territory.^ The missing links are ingeniously supplied in the 
Mahdvamsa. -We are told that the princess Bhaddakaccana, 
too, came in a ship with her retinue, all in the guise of fiunale 
wandering ascetics (paribbajika)® evidently to evade the risk 
of being attacked by pirates on the way. The fascination of 
the number thirty-throe for the chronicler lay apparently in 
the theological motive to suggest that tht; island was converted 
into a heaven of the thirty-three gods and goddesses. 

The chronicles did not stop there. They would bring into 
the island the seven Sakya princes, all grandsons of Amitodana, 
a brother of Suddhodana, to figure as seven gamanis or village 
headmen.® The seven settlements of those princes, all 
brothers of Bhaddakaccana, were respectively named after 
them as Ramagama, Tissagama, Anuradhagama, Mahaligama, 
Dighavugama, Rohinigama.'^ The Mahavamsa omits the 
name of Tissa and spells the name of the seventh prince as 
Rohana. It credits Anuradha also with the excavation of a 
tank to the south of Ammadhagama.® 

The parallelism between the two rdja-parampards is 
brought out thus in the Dlpavamsa: In the ninth year of 
Ajatasattu’s reign Vijaya came to Ceylon. In the sixteenth 
year of Udaya’s reign Panduvasa was crowned. In the 


^ Mahavamsa, VIII, 18-19. 

^ Watters, On Y'oan Chwang, I, p. 238, 

^ B. C. Law, Some K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India, Chap. V. 

^ Dlpavamsa, X, 1-2. 

® Mahdvamsa, VIII, 24: The landing place of the princess is said to have 
been Gonagama apparently at the mouth of the same river called Mafmkandara. 
^ lyipavamsa, X, 6-7; Mahdvamsa, IX, 15. 

^ Dlpavamsa, Chap. X. 

8 Tijf rthn.-n. VV. 9 — 11. 
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interval between the two kings, Vijaya and Panduvasa, the 
island had no king for one year. In the twenty-:tot year of 
Nagadasa Panduvasa died and Abhaya was crowned. In the 
fourteenth year of Candagutta king Pakundaka died and his 
son Mutasiva was consecrated. In the eighteenth year of 
Asoka king Mutasiva died to be succeeded by his son Deva- 
nampiya Tissa.’ Pakundaka of the Dlpavamsa is the same 
king as Panduka Abhaya of the Mahdvamsa, father of Mutasiva 
and grandfather of Tissa. The identity of the two is suggested 
in the Dlpavamsa itself.^ 

The royal line of Vijaya, better of Panduvasa, became 
deflected when the rulership of the island was seized by 
Pakundaka or Panduka Abhaya after slaying seven of his 
maternal uncles, the younger brothers of king Abhaya, who 
died after a. successful reign of twenty years. On his paternal 
side Panduka Abhaya is represented as the grandson of the 
Sakya prince who figured in the island as Dighavu the clever 
Gamani.'* It is interesting to note how the chroniclers availed 
themselves of the Indian legend of Devagabbha, Nandagopa, 
Vasudeva and Kanisa as contained in the Ghata Jataka.^ 

It is certain that Devanampiya Tissa who was definitely a 
Ceylon contemporary of Devanampiya Asoka was preceded by 
a line of kings, even if we prefer with Dr. Paranavitana to 
regard them as elected leaders and not as properly consecrated 
rulers. The royal line which commenced from the reign of 
Pakundaka or Panduka would seem quite historical. The 
earlier framework of the political history of Ceylon is more or 
less a got up thing. The true significance of the Dlpavamsa 
name Panduvasa is still a matter of speculation. I have taken 
it so far to mean the pale-robed one, but it may as well be a 
Pali or Prakrit equivalent of Pandyavarsa moaning one from 
the PMdya country, i.e. a Paiidya by his nationahty. The 
name Panduka is apparently of the same import. According 
to Mogastljenes the Pandyas were originally a people who 
maintained the tradition of a matriarchal form of society.'’’ 

Assuming that the political history of Ceylon began from 
the reign of Panduka, it is important to note how his career is 
described in the chronicles. He rose into power and eminence 
from the family of a village headman and popular leader.® 
He started his career as a robber with the forest as his hiding 


1 Dipavamm, XI, 8~14. ^ Ibid,, X, 9; XI, 1-2. 

^ Ibid,, X, 8. ^ Jdtaica, No. 454. 

^ McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 160. 

^ Of, Mehergram Copperplate Inscription of Damodaradeva which records 
an Indian instance of the rise of the Deva dvnastv of Samatata from the family 
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place. The first definite step to seizing the nilership was to 
get rid of his rivals. After obtaining the rulership his first 
duty was to establish peace and order in the country. The 
chronicles credit him with an unusual length of reign for 
seventy years. His son and successor Mutasiva, too, is said 
to have reigned for sixty years. The eai’her chronicle skips 
over a very important matter relating to Panduka’s icign, 
which is dealt with in the Mdhdvarma. It appears that in 
building up Anuradhapura into a fine and prosperous city, 
evidently on the site of AnurMIiagama, he faithfully followed 
the Indian system of towm-planning and town administration. 

The city was provided with four gates, each of which 
opened into a dvdragama or suburb. Four tanks wore 
caused to be made, one on each side, all named after Al)haya. 
The city was guarded by the Yalddia shrines on the four 
sides, that of the Yakkha Kalavela on the east side, that of 
the Yakkha Cittaraja on the same side at the lowcw end of the 
Abhaya-tank, that of a Yakkhini at the south gate, the Banyan 
shrine of the Yakkha Vessavana Kubera presumably at the 
north gate, and the Palmyra-palm shrine of Vyadhideva 
presumably at the west gate.^ Within the precincts of the 
royal palace was built the central shrine of an Assanuikhi 
yakkhini. To all of these demi-gods and demi-goddesses the 
sacrificial offerings were caused to be made year by year, while 
on festival days the king sat beside the image of Cittaraja 
on a seat of equal height and having the dolls of gods and 
goddesses and human dancers to dance before them. 
Similarly the charity-halls were put up on the four sides.^ 

The city was caused to be guarded by a city-warden 
(nagara-guttika). On its western side were quartered the 
cavddlas who did the work of sweepers, cleaners of sewers, 
corpse-bearers and watchers of the cemetery. The cawdalas 
had a separate cemetery for their use to the north-east of 
their locality. North of the canddla cemetery and between 
it and the Pasana mountain were built the huts for the 
huntsmen {vyddhas). In the space to the north of these and 
extending as far as the Odmanl tank was built a hermitage for 
the hermits {tdpasas). To the east of the same canddla 
cemetery was built a house for the Nigantha (Jaina recluse) 
Jotiya, and in that locality dwelt the Nigantha called Giri 
and the recluses (samarms) of various orders. A temple 


1 Mahdvamsa (X, 89-90) wrongly places the shrines of Vessavana and 
Vyadhideva on the western side. 

2 Mahdvamsa {X, 90) places them only on the western side. Geiger and 
others have failed to make out the right word ddnascmibhdgavaUhum; hero 
yonasabhdgavcUthum is meaningless. 
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{devakvla) was caused to be built for the Nigantha Kumbhanda, 
which was named after him. Westward of these and eastward 
of the huts of huntsmen dwelt five hundred families of 
heretical faith. Beyond Jotiya’s house and on this side of 
the Gdmanl tank were caused to be built a retreat for the 
wandering ascetics (paribbdjakdrdma), and an abode for the 
Ajivikas, and a residence for the Brahmanas. 

Here the city of Anuradhapura as built by Panduka 
Abhaya appears as a Ceylon counterpart of an Indian city like 
Rajagaha, Vesali or Pataliputta. Whether all the details 
given in the MaJidlvamsa about it, when it was first built, be 
literally true or not, the religious conditions and atmosphere 
which prevailed in the island previous to the reign of Deva- 
nampiya Tissa and the propagation of Buddhism are precisely 
the same as those presupposed by the 13th Rock Edict of 
Asoka. The hermits. Brahman wandering ascetics, Ajivikas, 
Jaina and other recluses were the precursors of the Buddhist 
missionaries and preachers as much as in India as in Ceylon. 
They were the pre-Asokan and pre-Tissa evangelists of the 
Indo-Aryan culture who prepared the grornid for Bud¬ 
dhism.* The island had the age-old shrines of the Yakkhas, 
Rakkhasas, Pisacas and Nagas. Mahinda, the king of the 
gods, had been the guardian deity of Lanka before Mahinda, 
the propagator of Buddhism, took over the charge of the 
island. The ascetic god Siva had a good deal of hold over the 
religious belief of the people, and it is manifest even from the 
personal names of Girikandasiva and king Mutasiva, father of 
Tissa. The god Upimlavanna or Visnii was the intermediary 
between the two Mahindas. 

The contemporaneity of Tissa with Asoka, both honoured 
with the same epithet, is shown to have afforded an important 
junction for the meeting of the three lines of chronological 
succession, namely, the rdjaparampards of Magadha and 
Ceylon and the theraparampard of the orthodox Buddhist 
order. Thus the chronicles enjoy a triple importance through 
their bearings on the early political histories of India and 
Ceylon and the early history of Buddhism. As regards 
Ceylon, the political, social and rehgious background of this 
junction has already been discussed and characterized. The 
three main landmarks of the early history of Buddhism from 
the demise of the Buddha are the three orthodox coimcils 
{samgltis), each preceded by a general gathering of the monks 
(sannipdta), out of which the delegates were selected. In 


^ Law, India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, pp. 218ff.; 
McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 69, 106, 120. 
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connection with the councils the three royal patrons art said 
to have gained in importance, namely, Ajatasattu, Kalasoka 
and Dhammasoka. While judging the success of a reign three 
main considerations rest on the chroniclers’ decision: (i) the 
removal of the undesirable elements and the quelling of the 
disturbing factors with a view to making the island a fit 
habitat for the higher races of men, (2) the works of piety and 
public utility, and (3) the aids to the cause of religion and 
religious foundations and the development of art and architec¬ 
ture. From the Buddhist point of view too, the main grounds 
of consideration are: (1) the patronage to the orthodox order 
in the task of collecting the traditional teachings of the 
Buddha, handing them down by an oral tradition or preserving 
them by means of writing, and promoting the cause of 
Buddhist education and scholarship, (2) the aids to the same 
in maintaining its activity and integrity by getting the help 
of the heretics and schismatics, and (3) the stabilization of 
the position of Buddhism and enhancement of its popularity 
through the erection of magnificent monasteries {dramas, 
viMras) and Buddhist shrines, particularly the tJmpas or 
dagobas, the latter as tangible means of keeping up the 
memory of the Buddha and other great personages among his 
disciples and followers. Judged by all the six considerations 
Devanampiya Asoka of India was sure to be found the best 
monarch on the earth who appeared to the chroniclers as a 
living embodiment of the cakkavattl ideal of the Buddha. 
It was then natural to them to idolize as much Dhammasoka 
of Jambudipa as their own Devanainpiya Tissa. 

To honour Devanampiya Tissa as the first great builder 
the Mahdvamsa preserves the following traditional list of 
memorable erections: the Mahavihara and Cetiyavihara, the 
Thuparama and Mahathupa, the shrine of Mahabodhi, a 
stone-pillar before the Mahacetiya or Mahathupa bearing an 
inscription, the Collar-bone shrine at Mahiyahgana, the 
Issarasamanaka Vihara on the spot where Mahinda converted 
five hundred votaries of Issara meaning 6iva, the Tissa Tank, 
the Pathama Thupa at the landing place of Mahinda, the 
Vessagiri Vihara at the place where Mahinda converted five 
hundred men of the Vessa caste, the delightful Uiiasikavihara, 
Hatthalhaka Vihara and two nunneries, the Jambukola 
Vihara at the port of Jambukola in Nagadipa, and the Tissa 
Mahavihara and Pacinavihara at Anuradhapura.i 

The rdjaparampard of Magadha as presented in the 
chronicles shows the succession of four ruling dynasties: the 


MaMvamaa, XX, 17-25. 
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dynasty traced from Bhatiya, father of Bimbisara, and a 
friend and contemporary of Suddhodana, father of Gotama 
the Buddha, the Susunaga (Saisunaga), the Nanda, the 
Moriya (Maurya). They were unaware of the fact that the 
rulers of the first dynasty were known as Haryankas.^ The 
Puranas treat the first two dynasties as one and apply to it 
the name of ^isunaga or .^aisunaga. The chronicles are not 
concerned with the Brhadrathas who were the precursors of 
the Haryankas. It is on the whole found that the chrono¬ 
logical succession of the rulers of Magadha from Bhatiya as 
suggested in the chronicles is the most reliable of all. The 
Buddhist Sarvastivada tradition is defective for a two-fold 
reason: (1) that it ignores the history of a century, and 
(2) that it is guilty of a confusion between Kalasoka the 
Susunaga and Dhammasoka the Moriyan. The importance 
of Ajatasattu is stressed on two grounds: (1) the collection 
of the bodily remains of the Buddha from all the thupas in 
which they were at first enshrined for depositing them in one 
thupa built at Rajagaha, and (2) the facilities offered to the 
five hundred leading Theras when they met at the First Council 
for the collection of the words of the Buddha and the pre¬ 
paration of the first redaction of the Theravada or Pali Canon. 

With regard to the first wise deed of Ajatasattu for 
facilitating the great work to be done by Dhammasoka the 
chronicles sought to establish an island parallel in a similar 
deed on the part of Devanampiya Tissa with reference to the 
great work to be done by Dutthagamani Abhaya who was the 
national hero of Ceylon in the estimation of Mahanama, the 
famous author of the Mahdmmsa. Unexpectedly the account 
given of the Rajagaha Thupa of Ajatasattu with all the 
details of its construction ^ is highly exaggerated. This 
account presupposes not only a Buddhist stupa in India, such 
as that of Bharhut completed as late as 100 B.C., but also 
even those built in Ceylon in the time of Dutthagamani. 

As regards the part played by Ajatasattu in connection 
with the First Buddhist Council, the Pali Canonical account 
in the Vinaya Cullavagga, Chap. XI, is completely silent. 
The chronicles while giving an account of the First Council 
overstep certain limits sot in the earlier and more authentic 
Vinaya description. The latter, for instance, does not 
associate the place of the Council with the Sattapanni Cave, 
nor does it tell us that the three Pitakas were brought into 
existence by the Theras under the leadership of Mahakassapa. 


1 B. C. Law, AMfogho^a, p. 80. 

2 ii\ nn. 131). 34*35. 
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The description goes only so far as to state that the nucleus 
of the Buddhist canon was formed by the five Nikayas and 
two Vinaya books, namely, the Bhikkhu-vibhanga and the 
Bhikhhum-vibhanga.^ 

It is true that the Vinaya account of the Second Buddhist 
Council, too, clearly points to 100 B.C. as an important 
chronological landmark of the early history of Buddhism, and 
the fact is corroborated by the internal evidence of a few 
other Canonical texts.* It may be true that 100 B.E. fell 
within the reign of Kalasoka, identified by Dr. Raychaudhuri 
with Kakavarna of the Puranas. But the Vinaya description 
is reticent on the part played by Kalasoka ni the matter of 
the Council itself. There is another important point of 
difference to which the reader’s attention must be drawn. 

All that the Vinaya account ofters us is a description of 
the geiieral conference of the Theras which appointed a judicial 
committee of eight representatives to give its considered 
findings on the ten issues arising from the indulgences of the 
Vajjiputtaka monks of Vesalx in contravention of Vinaya 
rules. 

It has nothing to say -regarding the Second Council 
convened to recite and canonize the authoritative Buddhist 
texts and the Great Council (Mahasanglti) convened by the 
Vajjiputtaka monks for vindicating their position as against 
the arbitrary action of the orthodox Theras. It is reticent 
also on the rise of the eighteen Buddhist sects and schools of 
thought previous to the reign of Asoka as a sequel to the first 
rupture brought about in the Sahgha by the Vajjiputtaka 
seceders. 

These three deficiencies are made good in the chronicles. 
That the Vinaya description is incomplete without the account 
of the Second Council proper may be taken for granted, 
otherwise the incorporation of some texts and compilations 
into the growing corpus of the Buddhist Canon, even such 
texts as the Vinaya Mahdvagga and Cullavagga, the Serissa- 
kavatthu and several discourses with reference to Pataliputta, 
is inexplicable. It seems very likely that the high-handed 
action on the part of the orthodox section of the Buddhist 
brotherhood of the age was bound to be followed by a schis¬ 
matic reaction. This eventuality is equally borne out by the 
Sarvastivada tradition as embodied in the writings of 
Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitad«va. The Chinese pilgiim 


1 Vinaya Pitaka, edited by Oldenberg, II, p. 287. 

* The Serissaka story forming the canon basis of the Vtmdna and Pela^ 
mtthm professes to be a composition of 100 B.E. B, C. Law, History of Pali 
Literature^ Vol. I, p. 36. 
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Hiuen Tsang, too, was well aware of the tradition about the 
eighteen sects. Unfortunately even Vasumitra, the earliest 
among the Sarvastivada writers, cannot be supposed to have 
flourished in an age anterior to the reign of the Kusana king 
Kani^ka. The rehability of the Ceylon tradition about the 
rise of the eighteen sects prior to Asoka’s time is doubted for 
the first time by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar on the strength of the 
evidence of the three versions of Asoka’s Schism Pillar Edicts 
at Samath, Kau^ambi and Sanci ^ and subsequently dis¬ 
cussed at length by Dr. Barua,* and in the opinion of both the 
history of the rise of these earlier Buddhist sects must have to 
be relegated to a post-Asokan period. The utmost concession 
which could be made to the Ceylon tradition is that the 
unorthodox views discussed in the Kathdvatthu which is 
traditionally a compilation of the eighteenth year of AsCka’s 
reign, were the views of individual members and their 
adherents within one and the same Sangha and not those of 
separate sects and schools of thought whose names figure 
prominently in Indian inscriptions, none of which can be 
dated earlier than the first century B.C. and later than the 
third century after Christ. Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
Kathdvatthu Commentary, clearly distinguishes between the 
views as upheld by the individual teachers and their supporters 
in Asoka’s time, and the same as upheld in his days by the 
different Buddhist sects and schools. The author of the 
Nihdya-sahgraha suggests an ingenious way out of the difficulty 
by stating that the Tirthakas who had been expelled from the 
Sangha in Asoka’s time on account of their non-conformity 
with the rules of the Canon grew angry and assembled at 
Nalanda. They deliberated together with a view to causing 
a breach among the Sakya monks. Determined to become 
monks again, they returned, and failing to gain admission 
into the Theriya order, they went to the fraternities of the 
seventeen schismatic sects, the Mahasanghika and the rest. 
Even these orders they left afterwards, and after two hundred 
and thirty-five years from the Buddha’s demise they separated 
into six divisions and resided in six places giving rise to nine 
later sects; Hemavata, Rajagiri, Siddhartha, Purva^aili, 
Apara^aili, Vajiri, Vaitulya, Andhaka and Anya-maha- 
sanghika.® 

Thus the author of a Sinhalese chronicle of the fourteenth 
century tried to reconcile'the earlier available Ceylon tradi- 


* Aaoha^ revised Ed., p. 100. 

* Barua, Asoka and Hia Inscriptions, Pt. I, pp. dSSff. 
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tions regarding the rise of the Buddhist schismatics as several 
sects both before and after Asoka. They are apparently 
guilty of an anachronism. The Schism Pillar Edict of Asoka 
promulgates an ordinance, meaning to penalize those who will 
cause a division in the Sangha (ye bhdkhati, future tense), 
while the Ceylon traditions tell us that Asoka actually 
penalized the schismatics. Here is a glaring instance of 
confusion between the future on the one hand and present and 
past on the other. 

The Dipavamsa says nothing about the Nandas. Inci¬ 
dentally it refers to the reign of Candagutta of the Moriya 
family (Moriya-kula).^ The gap between the Susimagas and 
the Moriyas is filled up by the Mahavamsa ^ with the reign of 
the Nine Nandas. In the latter work Candagutta is said to 
have killed Dhanananda, the last Nanda king, and secured 
the sovereignty over the whole of Jambudipa under the 
guidance of the wrathful Brahman Canakka (Canakya). The 
Mahdvamsa-Tlkd goes still further to avail itself of a fantastic 
story to account for the name of Candagutta and of other 
legends to connect Candagutta and his descendants with the 
Moriyas, undoubtedly the Moriyas of Pipphafivana, and 
ultimately with the ^akyas of Kapilavatthu. It narrates the 
early life and training of Candagutta under Canakka.* 
Evidently there grew up in later times a Ceylon Buddhist 
version of the legend of Candagutta and Canakka as a counter¬ 
part of the Brahmanical and Jaina versions. 

With the chroniclers of Ceylon Bindusara, the son and 
successor of Candagutta, is just a passing shadow. They are 
unaware of the legend of Bindusara in the Manjmri 
Mulakalpa. 

The historical value of the Pali legendary materials for 
the fife and career of Asoka has been carefully discussed and 
assessed by competent scholars.^ But it may not be out of 
place to state below some of the main results hitherto obtained. 
It is opined that these legends are not altogether fictitious. 
They are of great value only in so far as they supplement the 
information which can be gathered from the inscriptions and 
Greek writings. They are certainly one-sided and inconclu¬ 
sive. There was distinctly a Buddhist theological motive 
behind the connection which is sought to be established 
between the Moriyas of Magadha with the Moriya clan of 
warriors and ultimately with the S&kyas. In many respects 


^ Dipavamsa, VI, 19. * Mahavamsa, V, 06. 

^ VamsaUhappaJcdsini, I, pp. ISSff. 

^ Rhys Davi^, Buddhist India, pp. 274ff.; Radhakumud Mookerji, Asoka, 

- -7 X>f T nff 
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the legends are irreconcilable with Asoka’s own records. On 
the whole the tradition preserved in the Dlpavamsa is most 
helpful to the modern historian, particularly with regard to 
the double conversion and coronation of Asoka. 

The main concern of the Ceylon chroniclers about Asoka 
is to represent him as the greatest known Buddhist emperor 
jof Jambudipa, as the greatest builder of Buddhist vihdras 
and rehgious monuments, and as the greatest supporter of the 
Buddhist faith and missionary activities. The vital point 
in which the inscriptions are apt to disappoint them is the 
lack of corroboration of the truth in the legend claiming 
Mahinda and Sahghamitta to be beloved children of Asoka 
by his Vai^ya wife Devi of Vidisa. Until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year of Asoka his children were completely out of 
the picture (R.E. V). None can think of Asoka having 
grown up sons before his 27th regnal year (P.E. VII). Some 
amount of suspicion is sure to arise in connection with the 
chronicle story of Mahinda’s coming to the island through the 
air, and this is enhanced by the more probable story narrated 
by Hiuen Tsang that Mahinda’s missionary work had been 
directed to the country of Malayakuta which is no other than 
Tamraparnl of the Great Epic, situated in the extreme south 
of the Deccan, below Pandya or Dravida and Tambapanni 
of Asokan edicts (R.E. II and XIII). It is from the country 
of Malayakuta that Mahinda went across to Ceylon, the island 
of Tambapanni. 

The Pali traditional account of the rise of the eighteen 
Buddhist sects or schools of thought during the century which 
elapsed between the reigns of KMasoka and Asoka and that 
of the heterodox views upheld by others, the Brahmans, the 
Pandarahga Parivrajakas, Ajivikas, and Nirgranthas, who, 
led by the greed of gain, assumed the garb of monha and 
stealthily entered the Asokarama at Pataliputta, are irre¬ 
concilable. It is said that on account of the heresies advocated 
by them the orthodox monks declined to hold the uposatha 
or perform other ecclesiastical functions with them for a 
period of nine years. Asoka deputed a high official to request 
them to resume the uposatha and other duties, and when they 
declined to do so, he misunderstanding the intention of the 
king’s order, beheaded some of them, an action deeply 
regretted by the king. To make amends for the blimder 
committed by his officer, Aisoka caused a conference of the 
monks to be held at Pataliputta for examining the inmates 
of the local monastery who were maintaining those views. 
They were examined by the leading Thera called Moggaliputta 
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presence, and those whose views did not tally with the 
Vibhajjavada, known as the genuine doctrine of the Buddha, 
were disrobed and expelled. Thus the undesirable elements 
were got rid of. Thereafter the Theras who were the true 
followers of the Buddha could be persuaded to resume and 
carry on the uposatha and other ecclesiastical duties as usual. 
They convened a council, the third orthodox Buddhist Council 
at Pataliputta under the presidency of Moggaliputta Tissa. 
The compilation and canonization of the Kathdvatlhu, em¬ 
bodying accounts of the controversies which took place at the 
preceding conferdtice and their results, formed the outstanding 
work of this Council, besides the usual rehearsal of the texts 
of the Buddhavacana as then known to the Buddhist com¬ 
munity. The Council was followed by the despatch of 
Buddhist missions to different countries, situated mostly, if 
not all, within India. The missions were despatched on the 
initiative of Moggaliputta Tissa. 

In the Kathdvatthu itself the points at issue are not 
referred to any person or sect. Each of them is discussed on 
its merit. Buddhaghosa, too, does not suggest that the 
points discussed arose from the views of any or all of the pre- 
Asokan eighteen sects. The sects which existed in his time 
are brought in only as distinct schools of thought who main¬ 
tained the views that were advocated in Asoka’s time by the 
outsiders who entered the Asokarama in the garb of Buddhist 
monks. The eighteen sects and their later offshoots came to 
figure prominently in the Indian inscriptions which cannot be 
dated earlier than the first century B.C. and later than the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D. The author of the 
Nikdyasangraha saw the difficulty and as a way out of it he 
came to suggest that the outsiders gained admission into the 
seventeen unorthodox sects after they had failed to enter the 
Orthodox order of the Theras. This does not solve the 
problem regarding the rise of the eighteen sects in pre-Asokan 
times. The chronology suggested in the Pali tradition of 
Ceylon is not identical with that offered by Vasumitra in his 
account of the sects.' The light which may be obtained from 
the Schism Pillar Edict of Asoka is that there arose in his 
time certain causes threatening the unity and integrity of the 
Sangha, but these were not of a formidable nature. The king 
was in a position to state that those causes could be easily 
removed and the Sangha could be rendered ‘whole and entire’ 
for all times to come. 


^ Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I, Masuda, 
TviAArtM. Tituhihist Schools, 
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The tradition concerning the despatch of Buddhist 
missions to different places in India and to two places outside 
India deserves more than a passing notice. Unfortunately a 
similar tradition is not traced in the works of other sects. 
Hiuen Tseng knew certainly of a tradition that the Thera 
Mahinda, a brother of Asoka, did his missionary work in the 
country of Malayakuta below Dravida before he went across 
to the island of Simhala. Although the missionaries were sent 
on the authority of MoggaUputta Tissa, it is found that the 
places within India to which they are said to have gone are 
places where Asoka set up his edicts and inscriptions: 

1. Kasmira-Gandhara Asoka’s Rock Edicts at Man- 

sehra. 

2. Yona .. Rock Edicts at Shahbazgarhi 

in the district of Peshawar. 

3. Mahisamandala .. Rock and Minor Rock Edicts 

at Yerragudi in the Karnool 

district. 

4. Maharattha .. Minor Rock Edict at Gavi- 

math and Palkigunda. 

5. Vanavasa .. Minor Rock Edict at Isila. 

6. Aparanta .. Rock Edicts at Sopara. 

7. Himavanta .. Rock Edicts at Kalsi in the 

district of Dehra Dun. 

The two places or countries which lay according to the 
chronicles outside India are Suvannabhumi and the island of 
Lanka or Tambapanni. It is shown that the country of 
Tambapanni which finds mention in Asoka’s Rock Edicts II 
and XIII is not necessarily the island of Tambapanni. It is 
apparently the country of Tamraparni, modern Tinnevelly 
district, placed by the Mahabhdrata, south of ^andya or 
Dravida with Mt. Vaiduryaka as its rocky landmark, in that 
case it is no other than Hiuen Tsang’s country of Malayakuta. 
There existed a land route, even till the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
connecting Aparanta and Karnata with the lower Kaveri 
Valley. It is therefore possible that a traveller starting from 
Vidisa and Ujjayini could reach the country of Tambapanni 
below Pandya by following this land route along the banks 
of the Kaveri via Mahisamandala or Mysore. The journey 
fiurther down to the island of Tambapanni was a matter of 
crossing the ferry. 

As regards Suvannabhumi, it is suggested that probably 
the original place-name was Suvannagiri, which was the seat 
of southern viceroyalty in Asoka’s time in view of the fact 
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that the Dtpavamsa description differs materially from that 
in the Mahdvamsa.^ 

The chronicles speak of two coronations of Devanampiya 
Tissa, the second taking place six months after the first, in 
honour of the presents from Asoka, his distinguished Indian 
friend and ally. According to Dr. Paranavitana the second 
coronation of Tissa was the proper form of royal coronation 
and the so-caUed coronations prior to that were simple 
ceremonies of electing popular leaders. 

The Dlpavamsa alone speaks of two consecrations of 
Prince Piyadassana, the first under the title of Asoka, four 
years after his accession to the throne of Bindusara, and the 
second under the title of Piyadassi, six years after the first.® 
Here the Dlpavamsa tradition representing ‘Asoka’ as a royal 
title assumed by Asoka must be preferred to the Divydvadana 
legend representing the same as a personal name given him 
by his father at the instance of his mother. The truth in the 
Dlpavamsa tradition is borne out by the evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka.® 

The tradition of the fratricidal war through which Prince 
Piyadassana’s way to his father’s throne lay is not clearly 
supported by the evidence of Asoka’s R.E. V. The Divyd- 
vaddna speaks of the killing of one stepbrother, which is a 
more probable story, while the Ceylon chronicles tell us that 
Asoka killed all his ninety-nine half-brothers. The story of 
Tissarakkha in the Mahdvamsa blackening the history of the 
closing period of Asoka’s reign was derived evidently from a 
later Indian source and it reads in some respects like the story 
of Tisyaraksita in the Divydvaddna. The Divydvaddna stoiy 
of the Ajivika guru of Asoka’s mother, predicting her son’s 
accession to the throne of Magadha, could not have its counter¬ 
part in any Pali work of Ceylon earlier than the Mahdvarrisa- 
Tlkd. The Dlpavamsa agrees with the Divydvaddna in giving 


1 Dtpav.,\m, 11: 

Siiimnymhhumim gantvdna SonutUird mahiddhikd I 
niddfiametvd pisdcagane mocesi handhand hahu || 

Mahdv., XII, 44-45: 

Saddhini Uttaratherena Sonatthero mahiddhiko I 
Suvannabhumirn agafnd, tasmim tu samaye pana II 
jdte jdte rdjagehe ddrake ruddarakkhasi I 
aanwddato nikkhamitvd hhAxkkhayitvdna gmclmti i 

Cf. Samantapdaddikdf I, pp. 68ff., where both the descriptions are given 
without any comment. The earlier chronicle does not place the country on the 
secf-shore and associates it with the Pisacas. 

^ Dlpav.f VI, 22-24. 

® Barua, Aaoka and Hia Inacriptione^ Pt. I, pp. 16ff. 
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the credit for the conversion of Asoka to the Buddhist faith to 
an Elder, whether the Thera Nigrodha or Sthavira Samudra, 
and not to a novice of seven years of age, who is represented 
in the later chronicle as the posthumous son of Sumana, the 
elder stepbrother of Asoka. The interest of the Dtpavarma 
lies also in the fact that it settles once for all the interpretation 
of Asoka’s statement —samghe upayite, which occurs in his 
Minor Rock Edict. 

Though the mystery of the personal relationship of 
Mahinda and Sanghamitta with Asoka cannot be solved in 
the light of Asoka’s own records, there is no valid reason as 
yet to dispute the fact of their going down to Ceylon for the 
propagation of Buddhism during the reign of king Deva- 
nampiya Tissa. The real foundation of the history of 
Bud^ism in Ceylon may be taken to have been laid through 
the establishment of the order of monks by Mahinda and that 
of the order of nuns by Sanghamitta. The traditional 
succession of the Vinaya teachers is expressly traced from 
Mahinda in the Vinaya Parivdrapdtha compiled in Ceylon by a 
Thera named Dipa, and the chronicle account of the Buddhist 
missions despatched to different countries is corroborated, 
partly at least, as shown by Geiger, by the relic-casket inscrip¬ 
tions in the Stupas of Sanch! and Sonari, one of which pre¬ 
serves for us also the name of Moggaliputta. The chronicle 
account of the planting of a Bo-graft in the heart of Ceylon 
and that of the enshrinement of c.ertain rehcs of the Buddha in 
some dagobas built in the time of Devanampiya Tissa may 
also be taken to be true. 

As shown before the seventeenth chapter of the 
Dlpavamsa commences a new chronicle with these words: 

^ BaUimsa-yoja,nam digham atthdrasahi vitthatam | 
Yojanasata-dvattam sdgarena parikkhitam « 
Lankddtpamram ndma sahhattha ratandkaram i 
Upetam naditaldkehi pabbatehi vanehi ca n 
dipam puran ca rdjd ca upadduta,n ca dhdtuyo i 
thupam dipan ca pabbatani uyydnam bodhi bhikkhuni n 
bhikkhu ca buddhasettho ca terasa honti te tahim | 
ekadese caturondmam, mndtha mama bhdsato j’ 

‘Thirty-two leagues in length, eighteen leagues in breadth, 
hundred leagues in circumference, surroimded by the ocean is 
the excellent island called Lanka, which is everywhere a mine 
of treasure. It possesses rivers and tanks, hills and forests. 
The island, the capital, the king, the trouble, the relics, the 
stupa, the lake, the mountain, the garden, the Bo-tree, the 
bhikkhuni, the bhikkhu and the most exalted Bud^a— 
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these are the thirteen themes. Listen when I speak of them, 
each in four names (in relation to four Ages).’ 

The Dipavamsa presents here only a bare outline of the 
political history of Ceylon from Mutasiva to Mahasena. As 
for the religious history, the whole of Chap. XVII is devoted 
to the career of Mahinda which extended over two reigns, 
namely, that of Devanampiya Tissa and that of Uttiya, his 
brother and successor. The Theras of Ceylon were naturally 
interested in having before them a chronological succession of 
the leading Vinaya teachers from Mahinda onwards and a 
similar succession of the leading nuns from the time of 
Sanghamitta. Though the first is missed in the chronicles 
themselves, it is preserved in the Vinaya Parivdra. The 
second is presented in Chap. XVIII of the earlier chronicle. 
Here the earlier chronicle credits Devanampiya Tissa with the 
erection of the Tissarama, an excellent monastery named 
after him and the planting of a Bodhi graft at Maha- 
meghavana. 

For a systematic traditional history of Ceylon from 
Mahasiva, the younger brother and successor of Uttiya, to 
Mahasena, we cannot but depend on the Mahdvamsa. The 
Tlkd has hardly anything new to add to the information 
snpphed in the text. The central figure of this part of the 
chronicle is king Dutthagamani, the national hero of Ceylon 
and great builder of Buddhist religious monuments. The 
chronology of the kings as found in this and the earlier 
chronicle is now considered workable and generally correct.* 
Here the historical position of the chronicles may be partially 
tested by the evidence of the ancient inscriptions which are 
written in Asokan and later BrahmT. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, none of the names by which the early kings of Ceylon are 
introduced in these inscriptions is identical with that which 
occurs in the chronicles. The identifications so far suggested 
are just tentative.® 

These inscriptions envisage a political history of Ceylon 
from Uttiya, the brother and successor of Devanampiya 
Tissa, to Gajabahuka Gamani (A.D. 173-196), more definitely 
from Saddha Tissa, the younger brother and successor of 
Dutthagamani Abhaya, to Gajabahuka Gamani.® The two 
main heroes, Devanampiya Tissa and Dutthagamani, are still 
missed in them. The employment of Devanapiya as a royal 
honorific goes certainly to prove that the tradition of Asoka 
was maintained in Ceylon up till the second century A.D., if 


> Wickremasinghe, On Ritigala Inscriptions, Epigraphia Zeyl., Vol. I, p. 143. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 141ff. » Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 141ff. 
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not still later. Although their language, the Elu, bears all 
the distinctive characteristics of a dialect once current in the 
lower Punjab, on the eastern side of the Indus and near about 
Mansehra, their Brahmi letter-forms go to connect them 
first with Asoka’s inscriptions at Isila (Northern Mysore) and 
subsequently with the Buddhist cave inscriptions of Western 
India. It will be highly important and interesting to see if 
they can be connected as well with the old Brahmi inscriptions 
of Amaravati, Jagayyapeta and Nagarjunikonda, particularly 
those at the last mentioned place. 

So far as the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon go, they 
point to a much simpler state of things than what appears in 
the chronicles. It is difficult to think that anything of 
architectural importance and beauty was or could be built in 
the time of Devanampiya Tissa. The vigorous creative 
activity of the art and architecture of Ceylon began during 
the reign of Dutthagamani and was continued^ through subse¬ 
quent reigns. The Dljpavamsa accounts are* scrapy and in 
some places clumsy and vague. The Mahavamsa has clarified 
them in many respects. And yet it seems that the later 
chronicle has antedated some of the achievements. 

According to both the chronicles, Dutthagamani attained 
the paramount position in the early history of Ceylon by 
giving a crushing defeat to the Tamil hordes led by Elara 
who appeared in the island as a horse-dealer, A graphic 
description of the battles fought and won is given in the 
Mahavamsa. The coming of the merchants and traders 
from India is a fact, which is borne out by some of the ancient 
inscriptions of Ceylon. But no inscription is found until now 
to confirm the truth of the battles fought by Dutthagamani 
with Elara and his lieutenants. 

The Dlpavatnsa represents Dutthagamani as the builder 
of a magnificent palace of nine storeys in height, while Maha 
Tissa or Saddha Tissa, his brother and successor, is given the 
credit for the erection of the Lohapasada or‘Brazen Palace’. 
Both of them figure equally as the builders of the Mahathupa. 
In the earlier description and estimation Dutthagamani’s 
fame was worthily emulated by Saddha Tissa. In the later 
chronicle Dutthagamani alone is highly extolled as the builder 
of the Lohapasada, the Mahathupa, and the Maricavattivihara. 
The fame of Saddha Tissa fades away before the heightened 
glory of the achievements of his elder brother. The IMpa- 
vamsa names fourteen Theras who came down from India 
when the foundation of the Mahathupa was laid by Duttha¬ 
gamani without mentioning the centres of the Theravada 
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Buddhism represented by them.i The list of places is supplied 
by the Mahavamsa, and it is to all intents and purposes the 
same as that contained in one of the Nagarjunikonda inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The disturbed reign of Vattagamani, the son and 
successor of Saddha Tissa, rightly engages the attention of the 
chroniclers. He figures prominently also in some of the 
ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. His fame rests on these three 
facts: (1) as the vanquisher of the Tamil usurpers, (2) as the 
king who caused the Pali Canonical texts to be committed to 
writing, and (3) as the builder of the Abhayagiri monastery. 
His seven lieutenants heartily co-operated with him in building 
up a memorable tradition of art and architecture standing as a 
lasting symbol of piety. 

From Vattagamani’s son down to Mahasena one notices 
a smooth course of political history. The chief event to bo 
noted in the religious history of the period is the rivalry 
between the Fraternity of the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri 
Vihara which led ultimately to the rise of a few Buddhist 
sects in Ceylon. 

The earlier chronicle is unaware of the six later Buddhist 
sects that arose in India, and of the two sects, the Dhammaruci 
and the Sdgaliya, that arose in the island. Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the Kathdvatthu-atthalcathd, was acquainted with the 
names and doctrines of the later Buddhist sects but with 
none of the sects in Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosa, the author of the Samantapdsddikd, 
speaks of a serious dispute which arose in the Buddhist com¬ 
munity of Ceylon over the legality of certain Vinaya rules. 
King Bhatika (Bhatu Tissa) heard the two parties in an 
assembly of the monks called for the purpose and decided the 
point at issue by the verdict given by his Brahman minister 
named Dighakarayana.^ The chronicles refer this incident to 
the reign of Abhaya or Voharika Tissa, the son and successor 
of Sirinaga. According to the earlier chronicle, the monks 
against whom Kapila, the minister of Tissa, expressed his 
judgment are described as ‘wicked’ (pdpabhikkhu),^ while the 
later chronicle calls them upholders of Vetullavdda or Vedalla- 
vdda.* The Dipavarpsa term is definitely Vitandavdda.^ 

The Mahavamsa tells us that the rival Abhayagiri Vihara 
became a stronghold of the sixty monks preaching the Vetulya 
heresy, all of whom were banished from the island by 


^ Dipavarnsa, XIX, vv. 5~10. 

® Cf. Samantapdsddikdy III, pp. 682-3. 
* Mahdmrpsa, XXXVI, 41, 


® JCHpavamsa, XXII, 44. 
® Dipavafnaa, XXII, 43. 
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Grothabhaya Meghavanna, the reigning king. We are also told 
that to avenge their cause a powerful Colian monk named 
Sahghamitta, well versed in sorcery, witchcraft, and the like 
{bhutavijjddi-kovido) came across from the Indian shore. It is 
said that he defeated the Mahavihara defender of the Thera- 
vada by his arguments in an assembly of the monks caused 
to be called for the purpose by the king at Thuparama. The 
Thera Sanghapala was evidently then the head of the 
Mahavihara.^ The crusade against the Mahavihara was 
vigorously led by this Sahghamitta during the reign of 
Mahasena, having Sona among the royal councillors as his 
strong lay supporter.* The Dlpavamsa makes mention of this 
mischievous activity and refers it in the same way to the 
reign of Mahasena. But the heresies mentioned were not of 
a serious character, and they tended just to relax two Vinaya 
rules.* 

Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathdvatthu, 
has ascribed certain special views to the upholders of the 
Vetullavada. The bearing of the Mahdvamsa report of the 
debate held at Thuparama between Sahghamitta and the 
spokesman of the Mahavihara in the presence of king 
Gothabhaya Meghavanna, father of Mahasena, and grand¬ 
father of Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna, on the contemporaneity and 
ago of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
Visuddhimagga, has been fully discussed. The authoritative 
works of the Vetullavadins mentioned in the Sdratthappa- 
kdffini and the Samantapdsddikd have also been identified. 
They belonged mostly to the Guhyasamaja sect and the 
popular form of Mahayana. But the more appropriate name 
of the dreaded doctrine was rather Vedallavdda than 
Vetullavada.* 

The Mahdvamsa does nowhere clarify the connection of 
the two Buddhist sects of Ceylon, namely, the Dhammaruci and 
the Sdgaliya, with the Abhayagiri Vihara and its seceders. 
The connection is supplied somewhat ingeniously in the J'lkd 
and the Nikdyasangraha. These later works trace the history 
of the schisms in the Saiigha of Ceylon from the days of 
Vattagamani. The author of the Dtpavamsa supplement 
(Chaps. XVII-XXII) had nothing to say regarding the cause 
which arose for the separation of the monks of Abhayagiri 
from the Mahavihara and the formation of the Dhammaruci 
sect under the persuasion of an Indian teacher, Dhammaruci, 
of the Vaj jiputtaka community of Pallarar&ma in South India. 


» Mahdvamsa, XXXVI, 110-116. 

» Ibid., XXXVII, 28-29. > Dipavarpsa, XXII, 67-74. 

* The University of Ceylon Remew, Vol. II. 
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It was during the reign of Vohara Tissa that the Dhamma- 
rucikas of Abhayagiri adopted the Vetulla or Vedalla Pitaha. 
The king caused the Vetulla books to be examined by his 
learned minister, Kapila, and finding that they were not the 
words of the Buddha, caused them to be burnt and the sinful 
priests to be disgraced. But from the account given by 
Buddhaghosa it appears that the difference hinged on a 
Vinaya point of minor importance. It was apparently a case 
of controversial nicety {vitandavada) as the Dlpavamsa 
puts it.* 

The ingenuity is evidently carried too far by the compiler 
of the Nikayasangraha when it wants us to believe that the 
Vetulla or Vedalla texts mentioned in the Pah commentaries 
were the works produced by the six later Buddhist sects of 
India, which arose in later times: 

‘The Hemavata heretics fabricated the Warrm-pitaka, 
giving it a semblance of true doctrine and making it appear 
as if preached by the Buddha. The Rajagiri heretics 
composed the Angulimdla-pitaka, the Siddharthaka heretics 
the Oudha Vessantara, the Purvasaili heretics the Ratthapdla- 
garjita, the Aparasaill heretics, the Alavaka-garjita, and the 
Wajraparvata heretics the Oudhavinaya. These last also 
composed the Tantras; Mdydjdlatantra,^ Samdgatantra, Mahd- 
samayatattva, Tattvasangraha, Bhutacdmara {Mmara),^ Vajrd- 
mrta,* Cakrasamvara,^ Dvddasacakra, Bherukddbuda “ Mahd- 
mdyd,’’ Padaniksepa, CatuspusUi,^ Pardmarda,^ Maricudhhava, 
Sarvabuddhasarvaguhyasamuccaya,^'^ etc., and the Kvdpa- 


^ Dlpavamsa^ XXII, vv. 43-45; Mahdvamsay XXXVI, v. 41. 

2 Mdydjdlatantra. Cf. Commentary, Mdydjdlamahdtantra rdjapilcd, Rgynd, 
LVI, 2; Panjikd, Rgyud, LVI, 3. Probably the same as Mdydjdlamahdtantra, 
Nanjio No. 1022, translated by Fa-Hien, A.D. 982-1001. 

® Bhutaddmara tantra —probably the same as Bhuta4d7nara7nahdtantrardja, 
Nanjio, No. 1031, translated by Fa-Hien in A.D. 973-981. Cf. Bhutaddmara* 
sddhana and Bhutaddmara-sarikhipta-sddha7ia, P. Cordier, Catalogue Ihi Fonds, 
Tibetan, Rgyud, LXX, 164; LXXI, 337 and LXXXlll, 40. 

^ Vajrdmfta, Nanjio (Nos. 372-373) mentions Vajramantra-Dhdranl. 

^ Cakrasamvara Cf. Commentary, Cakrasamvara tantrardjasamvarasamuc- 
caya, Cordier, op, cit,, Rgyud, VIII, 1. 

® BherukddbiUatantra, Cf. Commentary Heruka-ahhymlaya rmhdyogini* 
tantrardja, Cordier, op, cit„ Rgyud, XII, 2. 

’ Mahdmayd, Cf. Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, XXIII, 18. Cf. Mahdmdyd autra, 
Nanjio 382, translated in A.D. 660-577. 

® Caiu^u^t<^, Cf. Commentary, Catuhpltka Qudhdrihanirde^a ekadrunui* 
panjikd, Cordier, op, cit., Rgyud, XXIII, 7. 

® Pardmara. Cf. Pararnddi-tarUrabhd^td pancada4dpatti, Cordier, op. cit., 
Rgyud, LXXXV, 56. Cf. Paramdrldiadhariruivijaya autra and Paramdrtha* 
samvritinirdeia autra, Nanjio, Nos. 210-211, 1084, 1089 and 1101. 

Sarvabuddha*Sarvaguhya aamux^caya, Cf. Commentaries Sarvakalpa* 
aamuccaya ndma Sarvahuddhaaamayoga ddkintjdlasambarottarottara tantraplkd, 
Cordier, op. cit,, Rgyud, XXV, 2; Pradlpa, Rgyud, XLV, 24; Sarvaguhya* 
pradipafikd, Rgyud, XXVIII, 3. 
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idstrm: Mdydmarlcilcalpa, Herambakdlpa, Trisamayakalpa,^ 
Bdjakalpa, Wajragandhdrakalpa,^ MancigvJhyakalpa, jSvddha- 
aamuccaya-kalpa,^ etc. 

We are also told that the Vaitulya heretics composed the 
Vaitvlya Pitaka, the Andhakas, the Ratnakuta Sutra * and 
other works, and the Anya-mahasahghikas, the Aksarasdri ^ 
and other sutras.® The Nikdyasangraha categorically states 
that despite many divisions that occurred, the religion of the 
Buddha retained its purity for two hundred and nineteen years 
from the Third Buddhist Council.^ 

The list of Buddhist works belonging to the Vetulla or 
Vedalla Pitaka grew up gradually. According to the Nikdya¬ 
sangraha, the Vaitulya works were brought to Lanka on three 
successive occasions and burnt to ashes by sincere rulers. 
On the fourth occasion they were introduced by a merchant 
called Purna 852 years after the establishment of the Buddhist 
faith in the island during the reign of Devanampiya Tissa and 
1088 years after the demise of the Buddha.® On the first three 
occasions it was the Dharmarucikas of Abhayagiri who 
welcomed those texts which were incompatible with the true 
words of the Buddha. On the fourth occasion, however, the 
Dhammarucikas persuaded the Sagaliyas of the Jetavana 
monastery to welcome them. It is said that during the reign 
of Aggabodhi I (A.D. 625-58) a Mahathera named Jotipala 
came down from India to try an issue with the Vaitulya 
heretics giving them a crushing defeat.® Thereafter there 
were no more converts to the Vetullavada. It was again 
during the reign of Sena I (A.D. 887-907) that a Buddhist 
priest of the Vajiriya sect came to the island from India 
and dwelt in an abode called Virankura. He impressed the 
reigning king with his ‘secret discourse’, which he called a 


^ Triaamayakalpa, Cf. Trisamayardjcwddhanaf Cordier, op. cit,, ligyud, 
LXX, 6; LXXi, 95-96. 

2 Wajragandhdrakalpa, Cf. Vajragdndlulrlsddhanat Cordier, op. cit., Bgyvdf 
LXX, 123; LXXI, 80. 

® Nikdyasangraha, p. 9. 

^ Nanjio No. 261—translated by An-shi-kao of the Eastern Han dynasty, 
A.D. 25-220. Nanjio No. 61, translated by Jnanagupta of the Sui dynasty A.D. 
689-618. 

^ Ak§ara8dri Sutra, probably same as Ak^aramatinirdeia sdtra^ Nanjio 
No. 74. Translated by Dharmaraksa of the Western Tsin dyneusty A.D. 266-368. 
Nanjio No. 77—translated in the Earlier Sun dynasty A.D. 422-479. 

® Nikdyasangraha^ pp, 9ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 10. 8 Ibid., p. 17. 

8 Culavarfiaa, 42, 35: 

Todd eho mahdthero Jotipdlakandmako 

pardjesi vivddena dipe Vetullavddino, Cf. Nikdyasangraha, p. 17. 
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confidential teaching. It was at this time that the Eatnakuia 
teaching and the like were introduced into Lanka.^ 

It will be seen that the Buddhist works mentioned above 
were all texts on ritual and magic. They were far from 
giving the Theras of Ceylon a correct idea of the greatness 
and excellence of Mahayana proper, the BodMsattva-naya or 
Agranaya form of Mahayana. The doctrinal views ascribed 
by Buddhaghosa and Vasumitra to the Purva4ailas, the 
Aparaiailas, and the rest go only to represent them as advan¬ 
ced thinkers among the Buddhist teachers of the ago.** The 
Theras of Ceylon were forgetful of the fact that their Paritta 
texts were also works on ritual and magic. The authenticity 
of the Parittas themselves was in dispute, and we have certain 
findings on this point from the Thera Nagastma.** 

As to the Mahathera Jotipala the chronicles leave us 
in the dark about his identity with the Bhadanta Jotipala 
at whose instance Buddhaghosa undertook to writ(» his com¬ 
mentaries on the Samyutta and Ahguttara Nikayas:^ As a 
contemporary of king Aggabodhi I he was unquestionably 
a later personality. ^ 

According to the Mahdvarnsa-Tlkd the Siigalikas or 
Sagaliyas were sccoders from the Dhammarvuikas. Their 
separation from the latter took place during the reign of king 
Gothabhaya and the name of the sect was derived from its 
leader, the Thera Sagala.^ The Jetavana-vihdra became the 
stronghold of this sect. The Mahdvamsa-Tikd leads us to 
think that the Dhamrnarucikas and their offshoots, the 
SagaUkas, possessed slightly different versions of the Vinaya 
texts.® The two sects belonging to the parent vihara of 
Abhayagiri flourished side by side along with the Mahavihara, 
and continued to receive royal benefactions ’ until all of them 
were united into one order in the time of Parakkamabalm I 
(A.D. 1163-86).® 


^ Nikdya-sangraJia t p. 18. 

2 Points of Controversy, P.T.S. Tr., pp. xx ff. 

® Milinda, pp. 160fF. 

* B. C. Law, Buddhaghosa, p. 34. 

® Vamsatthappakdsim, p. 170. 
e Ibid., pp. 175-6, 676. 

’ Culavamsa, XXXVIII, 75: XXXIX, 15, 41. 
» Ibid., LXXVIII, 21-27. 
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